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Summer study tours: teachers earn credit 
for educational travel—page 44 
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@ The peace of mind, of course, is yours — an added 
feature you receive at no extra cost when you invest 
in a new Chevrolet school bus chassis. It comes with the 
knowledge that you’re getting the most modern school 
bus chassis money can buy — most modern in appear- 
ance, and most modern in all the many features that 
provide extra safety, extra stamina and extra dependability. 

Safety, quite naturally, is your main concern. It’s also 
a main concern of Chevrolet designers and engineers — 
the men who saw to it that the frames, for example, would 
withstand “twist and roll” tests considerably rougher and 
tougher than any “on duty” school bus would encounter. 
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220-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 54- to 60-pupil capacity. 





194-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 42- to 48-pupil capacity. 


The high-compression performance of the valve-in-head 
engines (there are three sixes and two V8’s) also comes 
under the heading of extra dependability. And the husky 
12-volt electrical system means increased generator 
capacity to keep school bus lights and safety equipment 
working properly. We suggest you get in touch with your 
Chevrolet dealer for complete details... Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


BUS CHASSIS 


154-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. 
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Here are some of the high spots you will find in next month’s 














President issue: 
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Frank J. Raymond In a thought-provoking article on financial support of schools, H. T. 
Vice-President James of the Midwest CPEA Center discusses the sources and dis- 
7 > Ps caer Muiaitte tribution of school revenue and suggests how both might be altered. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio—602 The Arcade Homer Kempfer, director of the National Home Study Council, out- 
Frank E. Smith lines the cost of adult education programs in the public schools. 
Los Angeles 27, California—2238 Ben 
Lomond Drive Stuart Anderson, director of teacher training at Eastern Illinois 
Pate | tng State College, presents a workable approach to the problem of 






summertime employment for teachers. 
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The Planning Section presents a symposium on citizenship programs 
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that are offered in five school systems; these are then analyzed by 
Editorial Advisory Board William S. Vincent, director of the citizenship project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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The School Building Authority Plan 


HIS COUNTRY is faced with the urgent need to con- 
5 jranl thousands of school plants in a hurry. How- 
ever, in many areas the local and state tax structures are 
not flexible enough to permit their financing. Thus we 
face the dilemma of lacking the schools and lacking the 
money to build the schools. Many proposals have been 
advanced to solve this problem, and several experiments 
have been tried. One of these is the State School Building 
Authority plan. 

In essence the plan creates through state legislation a 
board or committee (the Authority) and clothes it with 
legal powers to use the financial credit of the state to 
borrow money for needed school buildings. This Author- 
ity is usually empowered to establish regulations setting 
forth the conditions local school districts must meet to 
qualify for aid. Ownership of the plant resides in the 
Authority. The Authority then leases the plant to the 
local school district at a rental which over a period of 
years (usually 30 or 40) will be sufficient to pay off the 
total debt—original loan, interest, overhead and other 
charges. When the debt has been discharged in full to 
the Authority, ownership of the property is transferred 
to the local school jurisdiction. 

Pennsylvania, Georgia, Maine and Indiana have such 
authorities and several other states are considering simi- 
lar legislation. The recent report of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, entitled “Fi- 
nancing Public Education in the Decade Ahead,” com- 
mented favorably on the plan. The Federal Adminis- 
tration’s proposal for aiding school building construc- 
tion, now before the Congress, endorses the Authority 
plan. Everywhere there is keen interest in the proposal. 


S I SEE it, the most favorable comment which can be 
A made is that the Authority plan makes it possible 
to construct and finance a lot of needed buildings quick- 
ly. However, the plan raises several important questions 
which deserve careful consideration. For example: Does 
the Authority plan take responsibility from the legally 
constituted school officials and place it in the hands of 
another body? Does the Authority plan separate build- 
ings and their financing from other phases of school 
planning and operation? 

Present practice would indicate that there is a consid- 
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erable separation of authority and functions between the 
Authority and the regularly constituted school officials. 
Many people are also concerned that those responsible 
for building the plants have no official responsibilities 
for the purposes of the school, its program, the selection 
and in-service preparation of teachers or the form of 
school organization. Buildings cannot be divorced from 
their functions. It would appear that one official body, 
and one only, should be responsible for all policies and 
operation of schools. If we are to have school building 
authorities, the only possible solution would seem to be 
to name the State Board of Education as the State Au- 
thority and local boards as local authorities. 


HE AUTHORITY plan was devised as one way around 
T the inefficiencies of present tax structures as a means 
of financing schools. In my judgment, it would be far 
better to strike boldly at the main problem—to modern- 
ize the tax structure applicable to school financing. Sev- 
eral states have chosen this course and are to be com- 
mended. 

It is also argued that the Authority plan expedites the 
decisions and actions necessary to get new buildings. 
Such is undoubtedly the case, but is it worth it? The 
Authority becomes the supreme body within the frame- 
work creating it. It can, therefore, establish such rules 
and regulations as it wishes. That they may be wise or 
unwise is beside the point. The real question concerns 
sound social policy. The Authority plan places the de- 
cision on school buildings in the hands of a state and a 
local agency rather than in the hands of the people. 
Great as the need now is for new school buildings, is the 
price in social policy too high? As I see it, the answer is 
yes. 

It seems necessary to me to consider school buildings 
and facilities as an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram along with teachers’ salaries, instructional supplies 
and equipment. The financing of the foundation pro- 
gram should be shared by the state and local school dis- 
tricts in terms of ability to pay. When and if present 
tax structures make such a plan impossible or too diffi- 
cult, then the solution is to modernize the tax system 
rather than to create a new plan to get around the 
difficulty. 
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Up-to-the-minute INVENTORY CONTROL 


at your finger tips with 


From chalk to books... from stationery to basketballs ... any 
item a school district stocks for its schools is controlled more 
economically, efficiently and completely by Robot-Kardex. 

One Robot-Kardex unit used for inventory control will contain 
over 4000 complete sets of records, yet occupy only 13.4 square feet 
of floor space. The clerk merely presses the index key and, in 
seconds, any desired Kardex record comes to her electrically, posi- 
tioned for rapid, convenient, desk-height posting and reference. 
Robot-Kardex saves up to 30% in employee hours spent in record 
posting alone! Since most school districts operate within strict 
budget limitations, Robot-Kardex is especially valuable because its 
Graph-A-Matic control guards against costly overstocking as well 
as schedule-wrecking shortages. 

A specific (and typical) case of how Robot-Kardex saves inven- 
tory dollars deals with the San Diego Unified School District, 
California. For your free copy of this report, (and there’s no obli- 
gation) merely write to Remington Rand Inc., Room 1736, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., for CR823. 


Mremungton Fland 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


i, 





Inventory Control for Schoo! Districts 
Folder CR823, yours for the ask.ng, 
shows how the San Diego Unified 
School District solved a tough in- 
ventory control problem with 
Robot-Kardex. Write or phone 


for your copy today! 
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The Supreme Court decree 


On May 31 the Supreme Court set forth the procedures 
to be followed for implementing its decision of a year 
ago relative to desegregation of the races in public 
schools. The whole nation had awaited the decree with 
eagerness and with considerable anxiety. The major 
issue was whether the Court would fix a date in the near 
future on which all schools would be open to pupils of all 
races, or would instead provide for reasonable flexibility 
and time to implement its decision. 

That the Court chose the latter course is pleasing and 
reassuring to those who believe that time is important in 
developing new social mores. These people also approved 
the decision to place the enforcement in the hands of the 
local Federal courts close to the situation. Those who 
favored immediate desegregation everywhere were dis- 
appointed though they too were pleased that an actual 
procedure was provided. 

It appears that the Court’s decision has met with gen- 
eral approval throughout the land except for a small 
fringe at both extremes. 

It now becomes the duty of all right-minded citizens to 
work constructively to carry out the Court’s mandate. In 
many places, it can be done with dispatch and with no 
great difficulty. In others much time, patience and soul 
searching will be required. 

Americans are noted for their ability to solve difficult 
problems and to perform tough assignments. People of 
good will throughout the nation will unite in carrying 


out this assignment which is now theirs. 


The gifted 


WHAT OUR SCHOOLS can do for gifted pupils is receiv- 
ing increasing attention from educators. Consideration 
is being given to steps schools can take to assist these 
individuals through programs geared to their needs and 
their abilities. 

Thinking seems to be crystallizing that the resulting 
programs should make it possible for bright pupils 
to continue as members of their school social group 
rather than be separated from it. Their programs, un- 
doubtedly largely individual in nature, will be larger 
in scope and greater in intensity than for other pupils. 

The ability and resourcefulness of the teacher seem 
to be the keys to success. We believe strongly in 


the importance in our society for a group made up of 


varying abilities. social and cultural backgrounds. and 
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/ comments on the educational scene 


differing interests to learn to live together harmoniously 
and effectively. 

We also believe that the school has the urgent re- 
sponsibility to provide not one program but many pro- 
grams geared to each individual’s needs and abilities. 


Authorizing land surveys 


AN IMPORTANT BILL on land surveys has just become law 
in Nassau County, New York. Boards of education might 
well consider pushing for adoption of similar measures 
in their localities. 

The law permits school authorities, their agents, engi- 
neers, surveyors and others, to enter any real property 
for land surveys and map preparation. 

It further authorizes them to make test pits, borings 
and examination if necessary, and requires that such pits 
“be refilled and the real property so disturbed shall be 
restored to its previous condition.” 

Under this law, boards of education may, prior to pur- 
chase of a site, study subsurface conditions, and decide 
whether otherwise hidden costs might be prohibitive. 
Since restoration to its original state is required, there 
is no permanent injury to the owner's property. 

Such a law permits boards and school authorities to 
act much more intelligently and constructively regarding 
school sites, with all facts at hand. 


Better reading habits 


Do You HAVE definite and regular reading habits? There 
is much to recommend them. Practically the only way to 
find time to read is to assign time regularly for that pur- 
pose. Unless one has set hours for reading, it is only too 
easy for other things to take its place. 

Reading habits should also include what one reads. 
The menu should include the local community paper, a 
state newspaper, a national newspaper, one or more 
weekly news magazines, one or more professional maga- 
zines, one Or more magazines outside of one’s vocational 
interest for general cultural and recreational purposes, at 
least one professional book every month, and at least 
one book a month of fiction, travel, biography or some- 
thing similar. Such a menu even then will be most 
limited. 

This summer is a good time to review present reading 
habits, and find ways to take advantage of the library 
treasury house of the past and the new works constantly 


coming off the presses. 
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to within easy reach even for small childr 












SHELLEYMATIC FEATURES... 








container. 











sizes available. 
EVEN TEMPERATURE-—Still cold; no fan hence no lo 

















without frozen milk in bottom. 








Complete in 


HELLEYMATIC 
PEFD COOLER 



















NOTE: If located in Indiana} 
or Ohio, contact Central Supply 
Sovth Capitol Ave., Indianapo 
diana. All other States and Ter 
contact Shelley Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Ave., Miami 33, Florida. 
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are easily incorporated into any cafeteria where mass feeding is required. 


» CONVENIENCE—Never over a twelve inch reach for any 








A cutaway view of the exclusive Shelleymatic dispensing unit. Springs 
are completely encased in waterproof steel housings and permanently 
ae for trouble free service. U.S. Patent No. 2525243—Other patents 
pead.ng. 


The Only Solution to 
Your Milk Dispensing Problem! 


The Shelleymatic Milk Cooler with Built-in elevators automatically raise all bottles or cartons 


en. 


These automatic coolers have been specified by architects for all types of construction. They 





e ADAPTABILITY—Fits cafeteria line—can serve from both 
sides at once. Adjustable height, 32” to 36”. 


e DURABILITY AND BEAUTY—Stainless steel interior as well 


H * 
. CAPACITY—990 square cartons in cooler 56” long. Other a. 


« REFRIGERATION UNIT—Self-containcd hermetically sealed. 


a gt Five yecr warranty. 


temperature when box is open. Down to 33° if desired @ Also available in galvaneal interior with stainless steel exterior 


and galvaneal interior with baked enamel exterior. 





| 
————jy SHELLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3015 Grand Avenue, Miami 33, Florida 


| 
! 
| 
Gentlemen: Please send complete information on the Shelleymatic 
Speed Cooler. 
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Lay committees active 
in planning schools 


Lay committees were actively in- 
volved in the educational planning of 
their new schools in nearly 60 per- 
cent of the systems which were con- 
structing schools last year. This find- 
ing was brought out in a recent 
ScHOOL EXECUTIVE survey of 1000 
of the 3981 such systems. 

Use of lay committees was re- 
portedly a fairly uniform practice 
throughout — the 
from 48 percent of the school sys- 
tems in the South to 63 percent of 
those in the Middle Atlantic and 
Central regions. 


country, ranging 


Many of the districts using lay 
committees to help plan the new 
school buildings provide suggested 
working areas and procedures. For 
example, mimeographed working 
Muncie, 


Florida, 


aids were used in the 
Indiana, and Gainesville, 
school districts. 

In Muncie, nine committees total- 
ling 100 members were formed to 
conduct a community survey to study 
school sites, engineering and con- 
struction, classroom interiors, teach- 
ing aids, plumbing, heating, ventila- 
tion and lighting, walls, floors and 
corridors, special-purpose rooms and 
relative location of rooms. 

In Gainesville, committees were 
provided with a suggested order of 
procedures leading to the prepara- 
tion of 


educational specifications 


prior to their bond issue. 


City planners contribute 

to school planning 

awareness has 
been developed in respect to the 


“An increasing 


contribution city planners can make 
to school building planning,” writes 
Donald Leu in the April issue of the 
Michigan State School of Education 
Quarterly. 

He adds, “The improvement of 
existing slip-shod zoning ordinances 
has frequently prevented early ob- 
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When is an auditorium too big? 


/ news and views 


An auditorium is too big when it is frequently used with the front five 
rows standing vacant, the audience scattered loosely in the remaining dark 
recesses of the room. Nothing can knock the starch out of a speaker so 


thoroughly. 


It is too big when the president of the sophomore class has to have 
a microphone in order to be heard in a routine speaking assignment. He 
is an inexperienced speaker, and the chances of his being heard by more 
than 800 to 1000 people without mechanical aids are not very good. 

It is too big when people in the back rows have difficulty identifying 
their own daughter in the Festival Chorus, except by knowing the color 
of her dress. This distance is probably less than 110 feet. 

It is too big for dramatics when the facial expressions and minor gestures 
of the actors are lost to the people in the back row. This distance is perhaps 


more like 70 to 80 feet at its extreme. 


It is too big when it can contain so large a group that the people on the 


stage are reduced to distant automatons standing before a microphone. 


It is not too big when audience and performers can communicate with 
each other as live, breathing, expressive persons, without the aid of telescopes 


and electronic devices. 


—Lawrence B. Perkins 


Perkins & Will, Architects 





solescense of many of our new school 
buildings. Properly-located sites of 
adequate size, controlled community 
growth, the improvement of neigh- 
borhood characteristics, traffic con- 
trol, and the coordination of com- 
munity services are among the con- 
tributions Michigan’s city planners 
have been making. In fact, zoning 
is a most accurate barometer of fu- 
ture educational programs. Today’s 
zoning regulations frequently deter- 
mine tomorrow’s community and its 
ability to support an adequate school 


plant and program.” 


Solar-selecting block on market 


Employing the same _ principles 
used in their Top-Lite directional 
glass block to reduce solar heat gain 
Owens- 


and surface _ brightness, 


Illinois Glass Company is now 
marketing a new block (series 480F 
or 380F) which transmits light with 
about half the surface brightness of 
their best conventional block. 

The new block tends to mirror 
back glare-producing light when sun 


is at critical angles. This same mir- 


ror action also tends to reduce the 
surface temperature of the sun- 
warmed block by about 15°. 


Planning guides 
for materials, lighting 


Two recent publications point up 
possible savings through careful se- 
lection of building materials and 
planning of school electrical systems. 
Both publications are based on re- 
search carried out on behalf of com- 
mercial enterprises. 

“Comparative Costs of Walls— 
Partitions—Roofs for School Build- 
ings,” published in the form of a 
workbook by The National Lumber 
Wash- 


ington, indexes building costs for 


Manufacturer’s Association, 
various materials used in exterior 
and interior walls and roofs in some 
45 areas of the country. 

“Electrical System Planning for 
the School Building,” 
the distribution engineer of the West- 


prepared by 


inghouse Electric Corporation, dis- 
cusses lighting load and analyzes 
load estimates for various spaces in 
small, medium and large schools. 





A New Writing Surface ~™ 
On Your Old Blackboard | 


ENDUR GREEN FULLY APPLIED 


3* per square foot 


Eyes wander and unrelated thoughts 
destroy student attention when chalk- 
board glare occurs. 

4 rb : For as little as 3c per square foot 

4 Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer can main- 

hp tain the correlation between your class 
attention and grades. 

Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer 
offers two color choices — Standard 2-24 and Special 
2-20 Dark Green. Easily applied — brush, roller or spray. Endur 
Chalkboard Resurfacer will retain chalkbite for the next ten years 

without chipping, cracking or peeling. 
Ask your nearest school supply dealer 
now or write us for information. 


Member N.S.S.1. 


ENDUR PAINT CORP. 


75 NORTH STREET @ SALEM, MASS. 


Over a Century of 
LOCK "KNOW-HOW" 


EAGLE No. 03162 


All brass half- g 
mortise lock for @ 
right or left hand i 
doors — unlimited 
key changes. 


in EAGLE CABINET LOCKS 


Sound engineering and uniform quality, based 
on over a century of experience, is your assur- 
ance of lasting security. Eagle Cabinet Locks 
are available in keyed alike sets and master 
keyed to meet all school requirements. 


WRITE FOR CABINET LOCK CATALOG 
th EAGLE LOCK COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc. 
TERRYVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


LETTERS 


to the editor 


Author Schutter defends proposal 


To Tue Epiror: If the title to my article in the May issue 
(Should We Abolish the 7th & 8th Grades?), describ- 
ing the advantages made possible by condensing the 
eight-year elementary school into six years, had been 
“Two Years of College Education Free,” Professor Harl 
Douglass might not have overlooked the main point of 
the article (see Letters, June, page 12). Apparently he 
saw only the shortening of the period for elementary edu- 
cation and not the resulting enrichments. 

I wish that Professor Douglass and other critics of this 
article would state the weaknesses which they find in it, 
and then weigh them against the advantages of the pro- 
posed plan. This plan was favored in a book written by 
the late Professor Charles Hubbard Judd, Education and 
Social Progress, published in 1935, and in another book 
by Professor Judd and John Dale Russell, The American 
Educational System, published in 1940. Would Profes- 
sor Douglass brand those men as enemies of public 
schools? 

By 1875 the American public school system had be- 
come essentially the system we have now, according to 
Professor Douglass (p. 37, American Public Education, 
Harl R. Douglass and Calvin Grieder, 1948). Is it not 
time for a change, what with television, radio, movies, 
etc., and with jet planes instead of ox-carts? I am hope- 
ful that Professor Douglass will see not only the needed 
surgery but also the resultant transfusions, rejuvenations 
and new life which our educational system would receive 
under the proposed plan. 

For the past two or three years I have discussed this 
plan with our teachers, my fellow principals, business and 
With 


only one or two exceptions, these people have expressed 


professional men, working people and our PTA. 


their overwhelming approval of this plan. My pra off- 
cers have repeatedly asked me what they can do to help 
put this plan across. These mothers all know what two 
years of free college education would mean to their chil- 
dren, and they are aware of the fact that much time is 
wasted with our eight-year elementary school system. 

.. | am not an enemy of the public schools. My own 
two children are attending a public elementary school, 
and I hope that before they reach high school age this 
plan will be in effect in our country. 

CHARLES H. SCHUTTER, Principal 
Delano Elementary School, Chicago 


Likes school building articles 


To Tue Epiror: We profit by reading our SCHOOL Ex- 
ECUTIVE magazine. We particularly enjoy your articles 
on school building plans and the development of school 


plants in general. Perhaps our attention is directed 
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Under Toughest floor trattic and 
service conditions... 


provides beauty, color and wear 
with minimum care 


Tue Johns-Manville Terraflex tile floor in this 
busy cafeteria offers daily proof of its ability to 
meet stringent requirements of heavy-traffic 
service with lowest possible maintenance cost. 
In spite of repeated scuffing . . . spilled liquids 
and foods . . . abusive treatment . . . Terraflex 
retains its sparkling, new appearance with a 
minimum of care. 

Made of vinyl and asbestos, J-M Terraflex is 
exceptionally tough and resistant to wear... 
defies grease, oil, strong soaps and mild acids. 

Terraflex can reduce maintenance costs one 
half. In actual use, tests showed Terraflex main 
tenance expense to be approximately 50% less 
than the next most economically maintained 
resilient flooring. Its nonporous surface requires 
no hard scrubbing . . . damp mopping usually 
keeps it clean and bright . . . frequent waxing is 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Despite constant exposure to heavy traffic, 
spilled food, grease and liquids, the Terraflex 
floor in the cafeteria of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company at Lake Success, L. I. shows no 
sign of wear—looks as fresh and colorful as 


the day it was installed. 


eliminated. Through years of economical serv- 
ice Terraflex pays for itself. 


Available in a range of 15 marbleized colors, 
J-M Terraflex vinyl-asbestos tile is ideal for 
restaurants, public areas, schools, hospitals . . . 
wherever reliable floor service, long-wearing 
beauty and long-time economy must be 
combined. 


For complete information about Terraflex 
vinyl-asbestos floor tile, write Johns-Manville 
Box 158, New York 16, N.Y. 


See ‘‘MEET THE PREss” on NBC-TV, 
sponsored on alternate Sundays py Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 
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DUOLITE 


‘16 mm. Projector 


i SHOW MOVIES IN LIGHTED ROOMS 
« « - Save Darkening Costs 


Technical Service, Inc. announces a 
new model sound projector de- 
signed exclusively for use in lighted 
—or hard to darken—rooms... 
PLUS all the features of regular 
projection. A TV-size screen is 
built into the projector for daylight 
viewing of 16 mm. films. For larger 
audiences the same projector can 
be adapted to projection on any 
standard screen by a mere flip 
of the wrist. 


This is a complete new concept 
in 16 mm. projection. The TSI— 
Duolite is the first projector that 
offers both the self-viewing pro- 
jection feature and the standard 
type projection on a separate 
screen. When utilizing the self-pro- 
jection screen, you eliminate all 
need for a separate screen and for 
darkening of the room with ex- 
pensive drapes and curtains. The 


brilliant image permits showing of 
color or black and white films in 
any lighted room without loss of 
picture quality. Only with the TSI— 
Duolite do you get these double 
projection advantages. 


The Duolite projector combines all 
the picture and sound clarity of the 
well-known DeVrylite projector 
with the TSI Suitcase type projector 
that has been so well accepted by 
industry for many years. 


Best of all, you'll find that the price 
is right for this remarkable new 
projector. Maintenance and serv- 
ice costs are extremely low as well. 
The Duolite is the quality DeVrylite 
projector throughout, built for 
years of service. You'll find the dual 
projection feature to be econom- 
ical, convenient and extremely 
adaptable for your use. 


WD Technical Service, Inc. 


30865 Five Mile Road e 


DEPT. E 
Livonia, Mich, 


Canodian Distribution: S. W. Caldwell, Ltd., 447 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


Foreign Distribution 


Westrex Corp. (formerly Western Electric Export), 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y, 





TECHNICAL SERVICE, INC. 
30865 FIVE MILE ROAD 
LIVONIA, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me. without obligation, complete information 
on your new TSI-Duolite projector featuring dual projection. 


NAME 


Pree 
Litenatunre 
puatable 


Complete information and 
specifications on the new 





AFFILIATION 





TSI-Duolite projector can be 





ADDRESS 


obtained without obligation 





CITY ZONE STATE 





by mailing in the coupon at 
the left. 
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to this type of article on account of 
the interest and concern that Missis- 
sippi now has along this line. 

Our state is now in process of re- 
All of 


your articles relating to school dis- 


organizing school districts. 


trict organization and support pro- 
grams are of great interest to me 
and to the other members of our 
staff. 
J. M. Tups 
Supt. of Education 
Department of Education 
State of Mississippi 
Jackson, Miss. 


Planning lowers interest 


To Tue Epiror: After reading the 
School 
Costs and Bond Prices in the May, 


article entitled Building 
1955 issue (page 21), with particu- 
Jar reference to the paragraph head- 
ed “School districts paying unneces- 
sary interest,” | would like to inform 
you that the Town of West Spring- 
field fortunately recognized this fact 
in time to take certain steps. 

Before taking out our $2.8 million 
high school bond issue last Septem- 
ber. we decided to do something 
about lowering the interest rate, and 
because this planning met with un- 
usual success, you may be interested 
in hearing about it. 

We printed a brochure to bring 
West Springfield’s industrial, com- 
mercial and residential growth to the 
attention of prospective buyers. We 
invited representatives from Moody’s, 
Standard and Poor’s and Dun and 
Bradstreet to visit us, and took them 
on a complete tour of the town. 

As a result of this advertising, we 
were able to sell our bonds at the 
rate of 1.70 percent, with a premium 
bringing the rate down to 1.645 per- 
cent. This was one of the lowesi 
rates in the country at that time. 

I can certainly recommend to 
treasurers of other towns and cities 
faced with a large school bond issue 
that extra effort in doing advance 
planning is very worth while. 

Georce W. Hutcninson 
Treasurer 
West Springfield, Mass. 
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Owens-Illinois’ NEW SOLAR SELECTING 
Glass Block cooler in hot weather 























Owens-Illinois new solar se- 
lecting Glass Block No. 80-F 
has a lower surface tempera- 
ture during hot weather. It 
acts like a mirror reflecting a 
good portion of the direct hot 
rays from the sun, and at the 
same time transmits cool light 
reflected from the ground. 








Because of its light-selecting principles 
this new block has a much lower sur- 
face brightness than other glass block. 
Maximum surface brightness as meas- 
ured at the Daylighting Laboratory is 
less than 1400 foot-lamberts. 
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Thermocouples applied to the face 
of the 80-F block during hot weather 
(outside temperature 90°) showed 
that the roomside surface temperature 
was 14 degrees less than a conven- 
tional type light-directing block. 


\ 





A similar test using a portable pyrom- 
eter confirmed the findings of the test 
using thermocouples by showing the 
same 14 degrees lower temperature 
on the roomside surface of the 80-F 
glass block. 
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Rejects hot summer sun—This diagram 
shows how the 80-F block reflects a 
major portion of the light from the sun 
at the critical 45° angle thus reducing 
brightness and solar heat transmission 
during hot weather. 





By 
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Uniform light transmission—Prismatic 
design is selective and controls the 
amount of light transmitted from the 
various sun positions, thereby provid- 
ing more uniform light transmission 
all day long. 
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Transmits ground-reflected light— 
This diagram shows how the 80-F 
transmits the cool light reflected from 
the ground. This feature is especially 
important when the sun is not on the 
fenestration. 





Send for the free, technical bulletin that gives the details. Just write 
“No. 480F” on your letterhead and mail to Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. SE-7, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Complete 
information available 





Owens-ILuINo!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 
An (J) PRODUCT 





CONFERENCES 


on education 





James C. Hagerty, press secretary to 
the President, has released the follow- 
ing statement by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower regarding the Conferences: 

Mr. Neil H. McElroy, Chairman of 
the Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education, and I dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the Commis- 


ASSESTOC 1 


eee NS 


sioner of Education, and Mr. Roy Lar- 
sen the State Conferences to be held in 
the forty-eight states, the four Terri- 
and the District of Columbia 
prior to the White House Conference to 
be held this November in Washington. 

Tens of thousands of our citizens 
will participate in these State Confer- 
ences. They seek to develop improved 
measures for the provision of adequate 
classrooms and teachers, the effective 
and 


tories, 


economical organization of our 
school and the increase of 
public interest in education. 

These conferences will, I know, make 


systems, 
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PROVIDES ALL NEEDS IN 


CHALKBOARDS 
and BULLETIN BOARDS 


The Record shows... Claridge pioneered a phenomenal num- 
ber of Chalkboard FIRSTS!...new improvements now 
nearly all adopted by the Industry. This quest for better 
materials and manufacturing continues. . 
to make CLARIDGE a distinguished name in the field. 
Hundreds of Architects and School Administrators enthu- 


siastically recommend CLARIDGE Chalkboards. 


GRAPHOLITE . . low price, good quality. STRUCTOPLATE . . fine perform- 
ance under all conditions, all types of buildings. DURACITE..100 years 
performance under average use. ASBESTOCITE . 
cement asbestos chalkboard in 25 years! VITRACITE.. vitreous porcelain 
enamel steel chalkboard, guaranteed for life of any building. 


a like fo write ow 


CLARIDGE 


. helping further 


- most revolutionary 


chal kboards / 


CLARIDGE meets your most exacting requirements 





a vital contribution to the welfare of 
all our people by developing programs 
of action to improve education. . 

I hope that every community will 
hold such a conference. The commu- 
nity, State and White House confer- 
ences—taken together—will strengthen 
the continuing public interest in edu- 
cation which is the cornerstone of our 
free society. 


ARIZONA 


Held April 25-26. Regional confer- 
ences being held, with state con- 
ference October 17-18. 


ARKANSAS 


Tentatively planned for September 
or October. 


CALIFORNIA 
To be held September 30-October 1. 


COLORADO 


Regional meetings held before April 
30; statewide conference on or 
about September 15. 


CONNECTICUT 


Held Nov. 30-Dec. 1; six regional 
conferences in April and May, 
state conference in December. 


DELAWARE 
To be held October 8. 


FLORIDA 


To be held late summer or early fall. 


IDAHO 
Scheduled for September. 


([NDIANA 
Scheduled for October. 


IOWA 


Held December 9-10; group studies 
report in June. 


KANSAS 


Held December 9; group studies to 
report and a state conference in 
the fall. 


KENTUCKY 
To be held September 21-22. 


LOUISIANA 
To be held in September. 


MAINE 
Tentatively planned for early fall. 


MARYLAND 
Held June 24-25. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
To be held September 7-9. 


) Catalog 55 with complete infor- 
mation on chalkboards, bulletin 
boards, and aluminum trim. 


CLARIDGE PRODUCTS & EQUIPMENT INC. 
6735 N. OLMSTED AVE. * CHICAGO 31, ILL. 


Send 


today for { MICHIGAN 


Held May 18. 
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| MINNESOTA 
| Held May 23-24. 
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CONFERENCES 


MONTANA 
To be held October 7-8. 


NEBRASKA 


Held Nov. 22; follow-up conference | 
under consideratien. 


To be held in September. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Held June 6. 


NEW JERSEY 
Held May 20-21. 


NEW MEXICO 
To be held July 11. 


NEW YORK 


5 regional conferences being held | 
before state conference. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Scheduled for October 3-4. 


OHIO 
To be held in the fall. 
OREGON 
Held June 15-16. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Held April 14415. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Scheduled for July or August. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
To be held July 14. 


TENNESSEE 
To be held September 13-14. 


VERMONT 
To be held September 16-17. 


VIRGINIA 
To be held in August. 


WASHINGTON 
Held Nov. 22-23. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
To be held September 21-23. 


WISCONSIN 
Held June 27-28. 


WYOMING 


Held Nov. 19:20; follow-up meeting 
under consideration. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Held May 26. 


ALASKA 


Planned for October. 


HAWAII 
Held April 14-16. 


PUERTO RICO 
Planned for September. 





MISSISSIPPI yy é 
To be held in late August or early 
September. 


with the Vacuum-Powered Stop Signal! 


See that your School Board or other appropriate authority knows the 
CAMPCO features that reduce accident hazards. 


* Vacuum-Power . . . that never fails. 1 any emergency, half 
d brings out the command STOP. 
oe . Finger-Tip Camnotin easily operated valve close to the 
steering wheel saves hazardous seconds of a driver's time. 
* Weather-Protection—In sleet, mud, any weather condition, 
the CAMPCO sign comes out clean to command STOP. 


imi i i Write today for Brochure 
Eliminate obsolete signals that cause accidents. ‘ 
No. 150 that completely illustrates the CAMPCO Stop Signal story. 


with the New Tubular Steel FOLDING CHAIR! 


No other chair offers CAMPCO’s beauty of finish and perfect balance, 
ease of handling and durability . . . at CAMPCO’s new economy price. 
Write for brochure with complete specifications, or for name of nearest 
dealer. 


































































CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS 


cawred) 2222 SOUTH BOULEVARD : CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
@ @® Registered Trade Mark 











It’s O.K... vwe got the 
FORT HOWARD 
PAPER TOWELS! 





If you want a paper towel that takes the drip out of 

a dunking, rely on Fort Howard Paper Towels— because 
Fort Howard’s Stabilized Absorbency keeps paper 
towels fresh and fully absorbent regardless of towel age. 


That’s why you can buy Fort Howard Towels in 
economical quantities and know the last case will be just 
as absorbent as the first. And remember, only 

Fort Howard offers the 18 grades and folds that assure 
low-cost user satisfaction for every type of washroom. 


LUT 


Call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today . . . 
he has the towel to fit your needs! 


q HOw 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
For 36 Years Manufacturers of Quality Towels, Toilet Tissue and Paper Napkins 
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The wave of school population threatens 
to wash junior colleges’ community 
programs out with the tide 


Tidal Wave and the Community College 


By JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


Editor, Junior College Journal 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


HE COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE is no accident. 

It has developed in this country to satisfy 
educational needs created by the shift from a 
horse-and-buggy society to a society of power- 
ful motor cars; from a society in which daily 
work was long and tiresome to a society in which 
the average amount of leisure time has increased 
over three hours per day and work is done under 
much more comfortable conditions; from a 
society in which education beyond the common- 
school level was possessed by only a few people 
to a society in which a majority are completing 
work in high school, and about one-third of the 
college-age population is enrolled in colleges. 

These changes, and many others, created 
educational needs which many four-year colleges 
were unable or unwilling to meet. The satisfaction 
of these new needs requires a type of institution 
with a flexible educational program. 

Although the junior college isn’t the only type 
of institution with the required flexibility of pro- 
gram, no other type, with the exception of munici- 
pal universities, has done so much to satisfy the 
emerging educational needs. 

What are some of the new educational needs 
which have been produced by the technological 
revolution? Among the many new needs are: 

¢ An advanced vocational education to provide 
technical understandings and skills. 

* Elementary and secondary school education 
for adults who did not complete these levels and 
find themselves at a disadvantage in competing 
with others who have at least twelve years of 
formal schooling. 

* Education for a more self-satisfying use of 
leisure time in socially approved ways. 
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* An opportunity to get started on a college 
education in an institution where costs are small 
and the student can live at home. 

¢ Education which enables a person to partici- 
pate effectively in a social order which is becom- 
ing more complex. 

* An opportunity to concentrate the compe- 
tence of faculty members on community problems. 

As the leaders of community-junior colleges 
have adapted their programs to the develop- 
ing educational needs in their communities, 
they have realized that such adaptations increase 
educational costs. 

Expansion of the program in line with these 
needs cannot be accomplished within the limits 
of the existing staff and facilities. Additional in- 
structors with special competence have to be 
employed. Additional facilities in specialized 
rooms and equipment have to be provided. Thus, 
as the regular program is adapted and expanded, 
costs advance. 

In spite of the increased costs, however, many 
of the junior colleges of this country are moving 
satisfactorily in the direction of meeting new 
educational needs that arise in the communities. 

Unfortunately, there are complicating factors 
whose effect will be felt with increasing intensity 
in the years immediately following. One of these 
factors is what The American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers has 
termed The Impending Tidal Wave of Students. 

In a pamphlet under this title, the Association 
presents a clear picture of what is happening and 
will happen in our schools as a result of the sharp 
upswing in the birth rate in the United States 
which began in the early 1940’s The picture is 
based on children already born, and not on a 
projection of the current birth rate into the 
future. 

The figures presented in this report are prob- 
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In 1900, 1 out of 25 stu- 


ably familiar enough to require no repetition. 
They add up to an urgent need for material in- 
creases in staff and space. Already local, state 
and federal taxing agencies are faced with the 
problems of securing additional revenue to finance 
these enrollment increases in public schools and 
colleges. The same financial problems confront 
those persons charged with the responsibility 
for private schools. 

The situation in higher education is likely to 
be complicated further by a second factor, that 
of the increasing proportion of the college-age 
population which is attending college. 

According to the publication of the Collegiate 
Registrars previously mentioned, oniy four per- 
cent of the college-age group of 1899-1900 were 
attending college. That percentage has increased 
annually, with few exceptions, until in 1954-1955 
the percentage was 33. Thus in a period of fifty- 
five years the proportion of college-age youth 
actually attending college has increased from one 
in twenty-five to one in three. 

How, then, are the community-junior colleges 
peculiarly influenced by the impending tidal 
wave? The answer is obvious. Just at a time 
whem their costs are increasing to meet new 
educaiional needs created by the technological rev- 
olution, they are faced by a second set of cost 
increases which will be faced by all colleges due 
to the sharp upswing of college enrollments. 


College - age 
youth today can 
snub _Ivy-League 
schools with econ- 


omy-geared jun- 
ior colleges near 
home 


This squeeze which is being faced by commun- 
ity-junior colleges is resulting in a reappraisal 
of the educational program to discover the ex- 
istence of any expendable aspects. As the wave 
of school population gets nearer—currently it 
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has reached the eighth and ninth grades—this 
reappraisal will become intensified. And as the 
list of expendable aspects of the program grows, 
it is reasonable to expect not only a checked ex- 
pansion of the community-services program, but 
actually a contraction. 

For those who view as desirable the develop- 
ment of educational programs to meet emerging 
educational needs in the community, eny curtail- 
ing of such programs would be regarded as un- 
fortunate. However, unless some means can be 
found to provide the added revenues which will 
be required to meet two sets of cost increases, 
no other course may be feasible. 

There is a third factor which must be con- 
sidered in assessing the meaning of increased 
college enrollments for community-junior colleges. 
This is the likelihood that the number of such 
institutions will be increased to a marked degree 
owing to the economies they afford in the per 
capita cost of the first two years of college edu- 
cation. 

A lower per capita cost for college education 
is possible in the junior college because the cost 
of the instructional staff is lower, since most in- 
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Today’s sober 
college student 
has placed the 
rowdy in the mus- 
eum 











structors need have only a master’s degree rather 
than a doctorate; because the cost of instructional 
facilities is less since there is no necessity for 
the expensive library and laboratory materials 
required in advanced-level, specialized courses; 
and because in most of the junior colleges a large 
majority of the students will live at home at a 
enst lower than that involved in paying board 
and room. 

If the increase in the number of communily- 
junior colleges materializes—and developments in 
certain states provide evidence of its likelihood 
—it is only reasonable to expect that the new 
institutions will be staffed largely in personnel 
with little or no experience in junior college 
work. 

It is also reasonable to expect that the inex- 
perienced personnel will look to the personnel 
of long-existing junior colleges for guidance in 
the development of policies. [f those who serve 
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as models have sacrificed their community-service 
programs to the demands of cost increases to 
accommodate more students, then one may expect 
2 drying-up of one of the most satisfactory as- 
pects of junior-college educational programs. 
If, however, through wise leadership the older 
institutions are able to retain their advances in 








by HAROLD F. CLARK 


Economic Analyst 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


eos index of school building prices in May was 
209.1 (1939100). In April, it was 208.8. 

This rise from April to May continues the slow 
but steady increase in building prices that has 
been going on for so long. The advance in prices 
has been caused quite largely by the upward 
movement of the price of labor. School building 
material prices showed some advance, but gener- 
ally the cost of materials has been quite steady. 

The volume of new school construction con- 
tinues to set an all-time high. The same is true 
of almost every other kind of construction. Resi- 
dential housing is close to an all-time peak, Indus- 
trial construction is near an all-time high. 

Public construction, involving highways, 
schools, hospitals and public works, continues at 
a large volume. The net result is that total con- 
struction is running at a level higher than ever 
before in history. There is every reason to as- 
sume that the large volume will continue, as far 
as one can see at the present time. 


- is extremely difficult to experiment much in 
constructing school buildings. The reasons for 
this are clear. A small community that builds a 
high school perhaps once in 40 years, is certain- 
ly not going to experiment very much in the type 
of construction. The building will be used for 
over a generation, and the risk of error cannot 
be afforded. The net result is to create a situation 
where it is almost impossible to get much experi- 
mentation. 

Study of the problem, however, shows that 
drastic efforts should be made to try out new 
ideas to reduce the cost of school buildings and 
assure the number and type of plants that are 
necessary. Unfortunately, there is no one organi- 
zation undertaking systematic and fundamental 
experimentation to improve school buildings. 

The industries in America that have shown the 
greatest advance are those spending a great deal 
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School Building Costs and Bond Prices 





community-service programs, accommodate the 
increased enrollments, and convince their con- 
stituency ti-t the inereased costs are justifiable, 
then the impending increase in college enrollments 
may well mark the entrance of community junior 
colleges into a new and even more highly satis- 
factory phase of their career. 


of money on experimental procedures, Some way 
will have to be found to accomplish the same re- 
sult, as far as school buildings are concerned. 

The tendency is for each community to expect 
the other to experiment and give it the benefit 
of the results. This is an impossible situation 
and must be changed. Every community that can 
afford to do this must carry on a certain amount 
of experimental activity, looking towards the 
improvement of school buildings. This situation 
probably will not change until the responsible 
school officials, the boards of education and the 
school administrators get together and draw up 
systematic long-range plans to provide for this. 

There might well be an organization that 
would be responsible for getting 100 or 200 
schools to experiment on fundamental new meth- 
ods of building. These would probably have to be 
individual schools in very large cities. No small 
community could afford to take the risk in this 
field. The larger communities will have to take 
the major chances. 

Here is an example of a building technique 
which would require everyday use to test it out. 
There is much discussion today of the possibility 
of developing a process whereby a few workmen 
could “spray on” the wall of a building in a few 
hours. The sprayed material could constitute both 
the inside and the outside walls. 

The best way to determine the strength and 
durability of walls built this way would be, of 
course, several years of use in a school. Here is 
where actual in-the-school experimentation would 
be necessary—if not an entire school, at least in 
a single room. 

The building industry, as it is now organized, 
lacks the large scale industrial experimental sta- 
tions of many industries. The ordinary farm pro- 
vides even a less likely place for experimental 
procedures, but by setting up the state agricul- 
tural schools and the state experimental stations, 
American agriculture has been able to devise a 
procedure that has made it one of the most dy- 
namic parts of our entire economic life. 

It would seem to be a far harder thing to in- 
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vent a procedure that would provide for syste- 
matic experimentation in agriculture than it 
should be in the building field, but we have not 
succeeded in inventing such machinery as far 
as school buildings are concerned. 

To take another example—the so-called auto- 


mization of industry will proceed rapidly in many ~ 


particular fields. What are the parts of the school 
building that could be largely made by highly 
automatic factories? To what degree of tolerance 
would the parts have to be finished? 

What would be the volume necessary to justi- 
fy the expensive equipment? 

We are unable to give the answers to hardly 
any of the technical or economic questions. It is 
not too serious that we do not know the answers. 
The serious thing is that we have no adequate 
way to find out the answers. 

The American people will never get adequate 
school buildings until there are better ways to 
answer many of the technical questions. Prob- 
ably the important thing is to devise some sort of 
experimental procedures including widespread 
experimental use of school buildings, to try out 
one improvement after another. By this process, 
we might easily speed up the improvement of 
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school buildings and make the advance in a few 
years that would take decades as we have been 
proceeding. 


he average interest rate of school bonds sold 

during May was 2.47%. In April, the average 
rate was 2.46%. School bond interest rates have 
been rising now for several months. The rates 
are now higher than they have been at any time 
for the last eighteen months. , 

This rise was brought about deliberately by 
the federal authorities. The Federal Reserve 
Banks raised the re-discount rate, and margins 


on stock exchange transactions were also raised. 
This action, in turn, led to the hike in commer- 
cial interest rates in practically all categories. 
Short term rates have advanced very sharply, 
with long term rates moving up in sympathy. 
The federal authorities have had to move care- 
fully. They were interested in reducing the money 
available for speculation, but they did not want 
to reduce, any more than was essential, the 
money for legitimate business. This means that 
the actual increase in interest rates has been 
small, but there have been clear indications that 
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the federal authorities were prepared to move 
more drastically, if necessary, to curb specula- 
tion. wit 

Inevitably, the result has been to increase the 
interest rates on school and municipal bonds, as 
well as other interest rates. So far, the interest 
rise on school bonds has been extremely modest. 

The action of the past few weeks has demon- 
strated again clearly, that the federal authorities 
are completely ir control of interest rates. 
Whether they proceed to raise rates further will 
probably depend almost entirely on the visible 
evidences of speculation. School bond interest 
rates on any long term basis are still very low. 
It is well to remember that one-half the school 
bonds sold in the United States in recent weeks 
have sold under 2.50 per cent. This is low, by 
any long term standard. A few school bonds are 
going at more than 3%, but these are usually 
special cases. 

In many situations, these bonds can be sold 
at a better rate, if proper procedures are taken. 
There is nothing in sight at the present time to 
indicate that school boards cannot proceed with 
confidence to plan their school bond sales, with 
the expectation that they will get a reasonable 
rate of interest on them. 


Next Month: True Economy in School Buildings—Wilfred F. Clapp 


No. 128. Reprints in quantities of ten or more may be purchased from The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 10 copies for 1 month: $1.00, for 12 months: $10.00; 25 copies for 1 
month: $2.00, for 12 months: $20.00; 50 copies for 1 month: $3.00, for 12 months: $30.00; 100 copies 


for 1 month: $5.00, for 12 months: $50.00. 
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Heinz NEW CROP Tomato Products 


Bring Outstanding Quality To 


Your Food Service Picture! 



































® Order now for adequate supplies 
of the brand you can serve with pride! 


See Your Heinz Man About 


HEINZ Tomato Products 
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You can save $100 on every door! 


Multiply the number of door openings in your 
next building by $100, and this quick arithmetic 
will give you the total savings you can realize 
with Fenestra* Door-Frame-Hardware units. 
These big savings are possible because of a new 
concept in the building and installing of doors. 

Pre-fitted doors, frames and hardware specifi- 
cally made for each other are built by Fenestra 
on a production-line basis. So you enjoy mass 
production costs—not custom job costs. By the 
same token, when these complete units arrive 
on the job, there’s no need for planning, order- 
ing and assembling special elements. The doors 
are installed in minutes because the complete 
units need no cutting, fitting, mortising or tap- 


Fen AYSAL 


F 
Architectural, Residential anc 


jezezed.: 
HARDWARE UNITS 


ping. Yet your savings don’t end there. Mainte- 
mance costs are practically eliminated because 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, swell, 
stick or splinter. They always open easily, 
smoothly. They close quietly because inside 
surfaces are covered with sound-deadening 
material. 

You'll find a door for every purpose in the 
Fenestra line: Entrance Doors, Flush or Regular 
Interior Doors with glass or metal panels. Doors 
with the Underwriters’ B Label. For photos and 
details call your Fenestra Representative, listed 
in the yellow pages of your phone book. Or write 
the Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
SE-7, 3431 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*® 


° FRAME - 


Industrial Windows + Metal Building Panels - 


Electrifloor* + Roof Deck + Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 


_ mn 
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FENESTRA HOLLOW METAL SWING DOORS LEND A HANDSOME APPEARANCE TO THE ENTRANCE 


OF THE ORCHARD PARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HIGHLAND, INDIANA 
JOHN F. RAHN, INC 


BERTRAM, HAMMOND, INDIANA. CONTRACTOR 


ARCHITECT: BACHMAN & 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 


SE-317 
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Now for the first time! 





A complete new 


MATCHING FOOD SERVICE 
from DIXIE CU 
— 
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Never before such an attractive, 
colorful matching food service— 
for complete institutional feeding! 
Specially designed for extra appetite 
appeal—to provide greater portion 
control, lighter trays and faster, 
quiet clean-ups! Contact your 
Dixie representative for more details. 


©SPEEDS SERVICE! 
@NO BREAKAGE! 
eCUTS LABOR COSTS! 


©REDUCES FOOD WASTE! 
©QUIET SERVICE! 
®ASSURES CLEANLINESS! 


FOR ALL YOUR FEEDING NEEDS 
—IN A VARIETY OF SIZES 


COLD DRINK CUPS— 
For water, fruit 
juices, milk and soft 
drinks. 


HOT DRINK CUPS— 
For coffee, tea, co- 
coa or any other hot 
food. Plastic lined, 
double wrap—odor 
free! 


we 


FOOD DISHES—For 
salads, puddings, 
fruit and desserts. 





= 
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RESTAURANT CUPS 
—For cream, sugar, 
mustard, condi- 
ments. 





nod 


FOOD CONTAINERS— 
For soups, cereals, 
meat pies, stews and 
main dishes. 


COATED and UN- 
COATED PLATES— 
For all regular foods 
like meat, vege- 





tables, eggs, etc. 


Dixie Cup Company 
Easton, Pa. 


I want to see your new matching Food 
i Service. Send me FREE kit of samples! 


I NAME. 





| 


| posrtion 
I scoot. 








| 
| 


ADDRESS. 





DIXIE CUP COMPANY Easton, Pa, Chicago, Il!., Darlington, $.C., 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Anaheim, Calif., Bi ton, Ont., Canada 


*'Dixie’’ is a registered trade mark of the Dixie Cup Company 
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A PENNY SAVED 
IS A PENNY EARNED 


In your plans for increased institutional facilities there will be a great deal 


of fund-raising administration. 


To utilize the maximum ability of the valuable volunteer worker requires ex- 
perience ... a peculiar experience not always at the command of even the most 
efficient educational administrator . . . an experience acquired by the American 


City Bureau only through forty-two years of institutional service. 


A call to confer with you will obligate you in no way. It may save you much 


in orderly progress toward achievement of vour goals. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 


American City Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1913) 


221 North LaSalle St. 470 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois New York 16, N.Y. 


Charter Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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No more refinishing or resurfacing . . . add years 
of extra service to school desks and tables with 


NATCOLITE REPLACEMENT TOPS 


Refinishing tops on desks and tables is one of the 
costliest items in the school budget. An average cost 
of refin'shing a desk top is $3.00, and this must be 
done every two to three years. Average cost of a 
Natcolite top is $5.00. In a ten-year period, refinishing 
a desk top four times would cost $12.00. When the 
desk is equipped with a Natcolite top, the refinishing 
cost is eliminated. After the second or third year, 
the school would save money and the Natcolite top 
would be serving as well as it did when new. 


his is NEVAMAR 


AMAR SURFACED 


> a high-pressure iaminate surface 
> designed for long life 
and lasting beauty 
» resistant to cigarette burns 
> withstands boing water 
> won't craze, crack or 
peel in normal use 
> not affected hy alcohol, 
fruit ace. ammonia, 
Tay, Miinary ink... oF time 
mieed by \ » easy to clean NEVAMAR high-pressure lam- 
5 ar " inates conform to, and in 
N 4T¢ OLITE some instances exceed, the 
TOP standards of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 











WATIONAL STORE FIXTURE CO. INC 
DENTON, MO 
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A Natcolite top is a completely fabricated unit that 
is virtually indestructible. It has a specially designed 
plywood core, surfaced with NEVAMAR high-pressure 
laminates and sealed on all sides with a Wynene 
shockproof edge. NEVAMAR resists knocks, scuffs 
and scratches. It is unharmed by ink, paint, crayon, 
alcohol, acids . . . needs only a damp cloth to restore 
its beauty. The Honey Maple pattern has an extremely 
low light reflectance. Get all the facts about a Natcolite 
top replacement program now. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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New Thomy Lafon Elementary School, New Orleans, La.; Curtis & Davis, Architects; A & O Builders, General Contractors 


Mississippi Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass Brightens Classrooms 
Without Excessive Solar Heat or Eye-Fatiguing ‘“Raw’’ Sunlight 


The Thomy Lafon School, New Orleans, La., acknowledged to be an outstanding 
modern design, makes extensive use of Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing 
Glass. It's unique qualities fit the aim of the architects and engineers, Curtis & 
Davis, to obtain “the ultimate in scientific achievement for natural lighting ...a truly 
functional architecture adapted to human values and physical needs.” For Coolite 
floods classrooms with softened, glare-free light for easier seeing... absorbs up to 
50% of the solar heat to help keep interiors comfortable. 


Coolite removes the harmful qualities of “raw” sunlight... helps students see 
better, feel better, work better. Coolite permits use of large glass areas without 
undue heat . . . makes rooms appear larger, friendlier. 


Consider Coolite for your classrooms when you build or remodel. Translucent glass 
by Mississippi for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 
terns and surface finishes to fit any daylighting need within any school budget. 


Mississippi maintains an experimental school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take advantage of the company’s wide expe- 
rience. It’s technicians are ready to help you with every daylighting problem. 


MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


Send today for catalog, “Better Day- 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO ee FULLERTON, CALIF. enw re te 
seazic lighting For Schools.” Write Dept. 16. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS§ 
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MEN AND MACHINES 
LIKE THESE... PLUS 


Pager Sar 9 — 


YEARS OF METAL 
FABRICATING 
EXPERIENCE .... 





GIVE YOU QUALITY 
PRODUCTS LIKE 
THESE! 











Westmoreland #317 
Chair Desk 
Quality Construction 
—Durability 
ECONOMY 


Westmoreland’s +300 series formed steel chair desks 
bring you posture engineered seating for every class- 
room requirement and student need. ECONOMY in 
cost—ECONOMY in space—with Westmoreland’s 
proven durability. Available with Plywood or Plastic 
tops, and any of these four harmonizing colors; taupe, 
blue, turquoise, or coral. 


Westmoreland now brings you tubular steel folding 


Westmoreland #66 Tubular chairs—tiltproof and | ne te for 
Steel Folding Chair—Rugged comfort, ruggedness and economy. 

Tiltproof—Pinch Proof— 
Low Cost. 


WESTMORELAND Mig 


Division of WESTMORELAND METAL MFG. CO., 
MILNOR STREET AND BLEIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
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ToRNADO. 


NOISELESS 
Wet or Dry Vacuum 


Here’s the newest development in fast, 
easy, powerful, yet quiet vacuum cleaning 
for all commercial and institutional 
applications. The Tornado Model 240 
Noiseless vacuum cleaner, with suction 
speeds above 320 M.P.H., is the most 
powerful noiseless cleaner you can use. With 
its 1 H.P. by-pass type motor it can pick up 
water or scrubbing solutions equally as 

well as dirt, dust or lint. A Tornado 
cleaning engineer will be glad to give you an 
“on-the-spot”” demonstration. 


Tornado 
Noiseless picks 
up scrubbing 
solutions— 
leaves floors 
bone dry. 


Tornado 
Noiseless can be 
used without 
disturbance at 
any time of day 
or night. 


WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


TODAY! 


Tornado Noiseless Catalog 
No. 707 


SE-323 


Floor Scrubbing and 
Polishing Machines 


An all-purpose floor machine with featherweight 
touch for scrubbing or finest polishing jobs. 
Dual switch controls, left hand switch also 
controls solution flow from tank. Available with 
or without solution tank. Self-retracting, 
non-marking neoprene wheels and bumper for 
safety. Available in 14”, 16” or 18” brush sizes. 


THE FAMOUS FLOOR MACHINE WITH 

PATENTED BRUSH COUPLER 

Brush couples by merely rolling machine 

over the brush and starting the motor. To 

remove brush, just flick with toe or finger 
and brush drops off. 


Tornado Floor Machine Catalog 


No. 619 


VO 


5088 North Ravenswood Avenue * Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Jennison-Wright 


2463 Broadway 
Toledo 9, Ohio 
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FOR SCHOOL FLOORS THAT 


ABSORB ABUSE, (L0y“y KREOLITE! 


More and more architects, school boards and - 


school executives are specifying Kreolite Flexible 
Strip End Grain Wood Block Flooring for school 
activity centers where floors really take a beating. 


For only Kreolite combines the beauty of natural 
finish woods with the rugged durability of end 
grain construction to provide flooring that with- 


The 


stands the constant abuse common to school 
gymnasiums and vocational shops. 

Resilient Kreolite is economical to install, easy 
to maintain. 


You, too, can realize the benefits from this re- 
markable flooring material. Just fill out the 
coupon below. 


K reouite FLEXIBLE STRIP END GRAIN 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 





Corp. 


@ Name 


Please send me a free sample and complete specifications 
of Kreolite Flexible Strip End Grain Wood Block Flooring. 





Address 








City 





FOR YOUR CAFETORIUM 


The SEAT-EAT (Convartable 





TABLE 


Position 1 








BENCH 


Position 2 


Table available in 30” x 96” and 30” x 72”. 
Heights from 27” to 30”. 


SEATEAT 


INCORPORATED 


1166 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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POSITION 1 
FOR CAFETERIA SERVICE 
Seat-Eat Converts to Table 


Dining space for ten people at mealtime, using five 
chairs on each side. Blonde wood grain plastic top 
resists scuffing, heat and food acids. 


EATING 


CONVERTING 


Seat-Eat becomes a bench with a flick of the 
magic lever. Easily converted by students. 
, 


POSITION 2 
FOR GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Seat-Eat Converts to Bench 


Restful, form-fitting seating for five FIFTEEN 
additional people at group functions. SEATING 
Simply turn one row of chairs to face 

speaker and the transformation is com- 

pleted in seconds. 

TO CLEAR FLOOR 


Remove chairs and swing Seat-Eat in bench form with back to wall, 
producing seating around the active area. 


Seat-Eat can be supplied with casters with stationary position locks. 


SEATEAT 


INCORPORATED 


1166 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Patent Applied For Write for brochure with complete specifications. 
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TEACHER'S SINGLE PEDESTAL DESK . 
Extra-thick, extra-sturdy top (size 30” x 48”) has General A COMPLETE LINE 

Electric Textolite plastic-covered surface with low light-reflecting 

properties to protect eyes. Roomy, two-drawer pedestal (choice of right 

or left side) has file-size lower drawer, personal top drawer. Wide, handy 
center drawer. All drawers have solid oak interiors, fronts surfaced with 
Textolite to match desk top, and glide easily on heavy steel channels. 

Side drawers furnished with locks and removable partitions. Attractive, 
sturdy 1%” tapered tubular steel legs equipped with self-leveling glides. 
Modesty panel, optional as shown, and all metal surfaces available in 
metallic-mist grey, shell coral, spring green or satin-chrome. 

Same features also in the double-pedestal desk. 








DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
TO MAKE YOUR BUDGET DOLLAR 
GO FARTHER! 


Incorporated into every piece of Kuehne furniture is the durability, 


versatility and comfort required by modern schools, colleges and univer- 








sities. Beautiful, graceful contours feature related design for perfect 
harmony in any combination. Light weight and mobility permit 


fluid grouping... simplify storage and cleaning tasks. Over 32 years’ 


experience in the manufacture of tubular and plastic furniture, plus a 





multi-million-dollar plant which produces its own steel tubing and 
laminates its own plastic tops, enables Kuehne to produce school 
furniture of unexcelled value-at prices well within your 

school budget. Compare before you buy. Write, wire or 

*phone for your free copy of fully illustrated brochure. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY-MATTOON, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Tubular Steel Furniture 
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FUNCTIONALLY beautiful 
beautifully FUNCTIONAL 


WAYNE GYMNASIUM SEATING 


. The idea may startle you—but nothing 
oko Kok Muile] dm (om il -me] ol ol-telgelala of 
a@ gymnasium than attractive 
seating ! Especially Wayne 
Rolling Gymstands. These 
easy-rolling, handsome units are 


architecturally designed to bring 





Zoli ULitireys Mla or tilale mee Loreto, 





Kefo) <Melare Mel -Jol-taleKel ol (Mella feldulela-n 
Fine finishing gives carefully 
selected wood an unsurpassed 
mellow richness. Fully closed 
risers assure foot safety and 
better appearance. Completely 
vertical front when closed makes 
Gymstands smart and neat. 
Exclusive alignment frames insure 
freedom from jamming, permit 


smooth, easy opening and closing. 
No sag, no sway— Wayne 


Gymstands meet all and exceed 





WAYNE IRON WORKS * WAYNE. PENNSYLVANIA 
most grandstand safety codes ° 


and regulations. Proyide maximum 


visibility, too. 


Get Wayne’s Rolling 
Gymstand Catalog No. R-54. 


Just write on your letterhead. 






































Sylvania’s “Ingredients” —Fixtures to meet 





Sylvan-Aire —The very finest in class- 
room lighting. Sylvania’s famous “wall- 
to-wall’’ lighting offers shadow-free, 
glare-free effect. Optional acoustical 
baffles cut classroom noise. A three-way 
treatment of beauty, sight and sound. 


Trimline All-Plastic Series — Plastic 
shielding provides even distribution and 
better brightness contrasts for visual 
comfort. Available with 2 or 4 lamps 
in 4‘ or 8 lengths. 


every school lighting problem 


Trimline Louver Series—Clean, trim 
design has made Sylvania‘s Trimline 
Series one of the most popular class- 
room lighting units. Available with 
35° x 45° louver shield, 2 or 4 lamps, 4’ 
or 8’ lengths. 





The Scott—Sylvania’s attractive, new, 
all-luminous fixture. Plastic shielding 
provides low brightness and high effi- 
ciency (89.8%) that young eyes need. 
Distribution 55/45. 


“S ES 


WSs 


ICL Units—Feature 45° x 45° louver 
shielding. Available with plastic or 
metal sides. Stronger downward com- 
ponent for high utilization of light. 
Combine efficient school lighting with 
easy maintenance. 


1.C, Low-Brightness Line —Low bright- 
ness with 45° crosswise shielding. Ideal 
for easy maintenance, easy lamp replace- 
ment. Available with metal, plastic or 
aluminum side panels. 
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Sono-Lume—Sylvania’s combination 
light-and-sound control luminaire is avail- 
able with all-plastic shield or 35° x 45° 
louver shielding. Acoustically treated 
““wings'’ provide large sound-deadening 
surface. 


Troffers — Recessed lighting with seven 
different types of shielding media— flat 
or curved albolite, 45° x 45° metal shield, 
dished plastic, low brightness lens, twin- 
lite or curved lens. 


Corridor Light—This trim, good- 
looking fixture can be mounted any- 
where, in any position, for general illu- 
mination in corridors. 








Chalkboard Light — Low-cost, single- 
lamp unit can be mounted above chalk- 
board in continuous row for supple- 
mentary lighting. Available in 4’ and 
8’ lengths. 








Shop Light — Rugged industrial-type 
fixture — proved in factories across the 
nation—directs a maximum of light on 
work surfaces. 





Gymnasium Light — For high-ceiling 
areas, install NTC fixtures with wire 
guard for protection of lamps. 




















lighting prescription 


calls for the right “ingredients” 


As ARCHITECT OR a lighting engineer can 
only compound the most effective lighting 
“prescription” for your school if he has a 
complete selection of better-quality fixtures 
to choose from. 


Look over the complete Sylvania line of 
school lighting fixtures on the page opposite. 
Whatever your lighting problem—ceiling 
height, room size, type of room, available 
natural light, or budget—there’s a Sylvania 
fixture to meet every need, both in new 
and existing buildings. 

With the Sylvania line, you know that 
every fixture will stay “‘modern”’ for years 
to come... your assurance of making the 
best illumination investment possible. 
You'll be buying long fixture life, latest 


SYLVANIA ¥ 


... fastest growing name in sight 


Lighting + Radio «+ 
Television ° 


Electronics 
Atomic Energy 


design, maximum lighting protection for 
young eyes. 

Questions? Call on the Sylvania lighting 
specialist in your area for a consultation or 
a group meeting at any time. He is a quali- 
fied expert on all phases of school lighting. 

Meanwhile, send the coupon below for 
our latest informative booklet, ‘““Some Whys 
and Hows of Modern School 
Lighting.” It is a helpful, com- 
plete, easy-to-understand dis- 
cussion of school lighting. 





SEND COUPON FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


SYLVANIA ELEctTRIC Propucts INc. 
Dept. G11, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


O Please send me your free informative booklet, “‘Some 
Whys and Hows of Modern School Lighting.’’ 


0 Have a Sylvania lighting specialist call on me. 


Name_ —. ew 


Organization_ 


Address 





City Zone____State 
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IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO GLANCE 
AT THIS ADVERTISEMENT, ONE MAN CAN 
SET UP A COMPLETE FxeZon STAGE 
or LUNCH TABLE or CHORAL RISER 
or BAND STAND... ANYWHERE! 


THEY FOLD-A-WAY THEY WHEEL-A-WAY THEY STORE-A-WAY 
in only 15 seconds on rubber casters in amazingly little space 


Here’s the modern way to have multiple use of space. With 
Erickson extremely portable Fold-A-Way equipment you can 
convert any area in your school . . . gyms, classrooms, corri- 
dors, auditoriums, etc. .. . into the extra space you need. 

Take a close look at the units on this page. When we say 
“Convert your gym to lunchroom in minutes,”’ we mean a few 
minutes. Seating for eating capacity, for example, handling 
24 students, sets up ready for use in only 15 seconds, by one 
man, in one simple operation. 

This rapid conversion enables you to keep valuable floor 
space busy all day. It will pay you to investigate Erickson 
portable Fold-A-Way equipment for use in your school! 


Send us your floor plans . . . let our engineers 
show how to solve your school space problems. 


Send for new catalog 


BM arocman = MFG. CO. 


Dept. SE-7 » 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minnesota + PRior 6465 
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SCHOOLS IN ACTION 













by RUTH STRANG 


fi GIVE HOMEWORK, or not to give 
homework—that is the first ques- 
tion. The answer depends on a sec- 
ond question: What kind of home- 
work gets the results desired? Both 
of these questions must be consid- 
ered with reference to the mental 
ability and age of the pupil, home 
conditions, the opportunities for 
study in school, and the stimulating 
nature of the curriculum and _ in- 
struction. 

How do pupils of different ages 
and ability feel about homework? 
What kind of homework do they re- 
sent? What kind of homework gives 
them satisfaction? 

The pupils themselves give us val- 
uable insight into these questions. 
They show us how they regard home- 
work and what it means to them. 

The pupils’ comments about home- 
work are of course based on first- 
hand personal experience. Though 
their statements are sometimes naive 
and slanted so as to make a favor- 
able impression, they are still reveal- 
ing. Pupils often express their ideas 


Dr. Strang is a professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





the views of administrators, teachers, parents and 







What about Homework? 


pupils on how much, when, and what kind to assign 


simply. directly and vividly. Their 
introspective reports are a_ useful 
source of data on homework prob- 
lems. These can be obtained in com- 
positions or in group discussion by 
any teacher who can evoke the in- 
terest and cooperation of the pupils 
in expressing their ideas about the 
specific kind of homework they are 
being given. 


Teeners score work 
hampering social life 


There are variations in the views 
expressed by pupils of different ages. 
Preadolescents tend to complain 
most frequently about having too 
much homework. This objection may 
be owing to the fact that they have 
just begun to have homework, or it 
may be part of their general desire 
for independence from adult domi- 
nation. They object especially to 
having homework over the weekend. 

A group of seventh graders who 
were free from homework over the 
weekend but averaged an hour a 
night during the school week be- 
lieved that one reason for homework 
is that it keeps them out of ‘trouble’ 
or ‘mischief’ and off the streets at 
night. Some said their parents’ and 
teachers’ methods of helping them 
with their homework were contradic- 
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tory and therefore confusing. Com- 
positions from several hundred pu- 
pils of the 


similar points of view. 


same age contained 

Adolescents are more likely to ob- 
ject to the time which homework 
takes off from the many other pos- 
sible activities of their expanding 
adolescent world. Extraclass activi- 
ties, dates, and part-time work usurp 
their after-school time. 
becomes 


Homework 
particularly objectionable 
to them when their parents seize up- 
on it as the solution to the problem 
of low marks on their report cards 
and insist they curtail their activities 
until they bring their marks up. 

Able learners take a reasonable 
view of homework; they state clearly 
the kind of homework they dislike 
and the kind that is challenging to 
them. One group of gifted young- 
sters in the seventh and eighth grade 
had much to say about homework. 

They felt it was unnecessary in the 
lower grades of the elementary 
school. In fact, they thought home- 
work should not be given before the 
seventh grade. A little homework, 
they said, should be given then, and 
more in the eighth grade. This is 
necessary, they thought, in order to 
help pupils make the transition to 
high school where homework is the 
rule. 


Type of assignments 
challenged by pupils 


But even in high school, some felt, 
much of the kind of homework given 
is not essential. They also said that 
it takes away time from voluntary 
reading. Others objected to home- 
work assignments that are too easy 
and too mechanical for able learners. 
For them, exercises from the gram- 
mar text and other unnecessary drills 
are a waste of time. They often say, 
“The homework assignments do not 
challenge our interest.” They object 
to doing “busy-work,” and just “go- 
ing through the motions.” 

But there are certain kinds of 
homework that do challenge their in- 
terest and seem to them worthwhile. 
The kinds of homework assignments 
they like to do include writing “re- 
search” reports; finding arguments 
on both sides of a controversial is- 
sue; doing assignments that pose a 
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problem or that give them an oppor- 
tunity to use their own ideas; put- 
ting certain passages into modern 
English, like the paraphrasing of 
Hamlet; memorizing selections from 
great literature; having a choice of 
topics on which to write essays; and 
being free to read the books they 
want to read. 

Less able learners tend to empha- 
size the length and difficulty of their 
They think teachers 


assignments. 


If instruction in the elementary 
school is sound, pupils will probably 
do at home a good deal of homework 
which may be encouraged but not 
required. Certainly some of the sev- 
enteen hours which children spend, 
on the average, each week viewing 
television might well be devoted to 
homework on meaningful and inter- 
esting problems growing out of 
school instruction. 

In secondary school, many teach- 


Proponents of homework say: 


It’s a form of discipline, and builds character. 


It promotes independence and a sense of responsibility. 


It keeps children at home. 


It helps pupils do better on exams. 


It helps high school students develop study habits they'll 


need in college. 


It is necessary for a thorough understanding of a subject. 


should get together and make a 
reasonable apportionment of the 
homework they are giving to the 
same pupils. Now each teacher piles 
on the homework without reference 
to the assignments of other teachers. 
If we listen to the pupils we can 
learn to modify our homework prac- 
tices to meet their needs. Certainly 
we should consider the views of 
those who have to do homework. 


Values of homework 
queried in high school 


In addition to the pupils’ views of 
homework, it is also helpful to get 
the views of those who assign it. 
Arguments against giving homework 
in the first six grades of the elemen- 
tary school are that the regular 
school program should provide for 
all the studying that the pupils need 
to do, and that homework may de- 
prive children of desirable social ex- 
periences and outdoor physical ac- 
tivities. 


ers and administrators believe that 
homework is an essential part of high 
school education. Some of these ad- 
vocates of homework believe that in- 
dividual home study is intrinsically 
valuable. Others think that it is 
necessary in order to cover the con- 
tent of the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 

There are numbers 
of educators, however, who are skep- 
tical about the value of homework as 
it is now assigned. Teachers who 


increasing 


are also parents seem to be less con- 
vinced of the values of homework 
than are teachers who see the prob- 
lem chiefly from the school point of 
view. 


Experiment for desired 
goals of home study 


Some advocate drastic changes in 
the amount and kind of homework 
given. Others would give up home- 
work entirely. Some have suggested 
various alternatives to replace home- 
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work. They recognize the need for 
experimenting to discover what kind 
of home study, if any, will get the 
desired results. 

Teachers and administrators sanc- 
tion homework for different reasons. 
Some of these reasons are largely 
personal, influenced by various phil- 
osophies of education and various 
concepts of the psychology of learn- 
ing. However, certain recommenda- 
tions have resulted from a thought- 





has moral as well as_ intellectual 
value. The character-building value 
of the experience of doing a piece of 
work without outer compulsion and 
in the face of distraction is freqently 
mentioned in support of homework. 


Satisfying homework 
habits vital 

These advocates of homework, how- 
ever, would not increase study dif- 
ficulties unnecessarily; they advise 


Opponents of homework say: 


It wastes the student’s time, which could be devoted to 
athletics, hobbies or social experiences. 


It wastes the teacher’s time, which could be spent in 
preparing more interesting classes. 


It causes tension in children. 


It is usually not done under conditions conducive to study, 
because there are too many distractions in the home. 


ful analysis of situations in which 
teachers have observed the effects 
of homework on groups of students. 
A range of representative points of 
view is given here to provide further 
background for understanding the 
homework problem. 


Moral compulsion vs. 
discipline value 


Some educators and parents still 
believe that it is good for children 
to do something difficult, just because 
it is difficult. This is the “spare the 
homework and spoil the child” atti- 
tude. To persons with this point of 
view the content of homework is less 
important than its “discipline value.” 
They believe that by making a child 
do his homework when he would 
rather be watching television or hav- 
ing a good time with friends, the par- 
ent is teaching the child to adjust to 
situations which he must face all his 
life. 


According to this view, homework 
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parents to provide a comfortable, 
quiet place for study and, if possible, 
furnish reference books which the 
students may need. 

Some educators believe homework 
develops independence and responsi- 
bility. So far as the school is con- 
cerned, the pupil is on his own when 
studying at home. When this is true, 
he may be expected to develop initia- 
tive, self-direction and independence 
in getting his work done. Home- 
work may give the pupil practice in 
recognizing, defining and studying 
new problems. However, this value 
is better achieved when the pupil 
takes responsibility and of his own 
accord pursues some interest aroused 
in school. Actually, the parents’ su- 
pervision in some homes is closer 
than the teachers’ supervision in 
school. Consequently the children do 
not learn to put forth effort volun- 
tarily and often are not prepared for 
the freedom of a college campus. 

Some teaciers and parents say 











that if children, boys particularly, 
have homework to do, they will stay 
at home, not run around the streets 
at night and get involved in delin- 
quent behavior. This view implies 
that homework is the only worth- 
while thing children do at home. If 
this is true, it is a serious criticism 
of homes and schools; it implies that 
they do not stimulate pupils’ interest 
in worthwhile leisure activities. 

The positive side of this point of 
view, namely the association of in- 
tellectual pursuits with the home, is 
seldom recognized. If education is 
to continue throughout life, children 
and young people should become 
accustomed to spending some time at 
home in studying as well as in 
recreational reading. 

Whether or not this value of home- 
work is realized depends on the sat- 
isfaction the pupil gets from it. If 
the home study is enjoyable and 
seems worthwhile to the pupil, the 
chances are that he may continue to 
make similar use of his home time 
in after-school years. 

In some communities teachers say 
that they give pupils homework be- 
cause the parents demand it. If the 
child goes home night after night 
with no homework, these parents 
criticize the school or the teacher. 
“Tt wasn’t like that when we went to 
school,” they say. 


English parents arouse 
anxiety in children 


In England, parents’ insistence up- 
on homework for their children 
clearly stemmed from their anxiety 
concerning the competitive examina- 
tions that determined their children’s 
future. In the survey of homework 
conditions made in England and 
Wales in 1937, 348 of the 390 par- 
ents questioned replied “No” to the 
question, “Do you think your boy 
would be able to reach as high a 
standard [on outside competitive ex- 
aminations] if his evening work 
were planned by himself.” Only 42 
replied “Yes.” 

These parents thought of home- 
work as the path to prosperity. If 
their child could pass the Special 
Place examination, then he could 
continue his education. That parents 
should be concerned for the progress 
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of their children is natural. How- 
ever, the belief of parents and teach- 
ers that homework, over and above 
the study done in school, is necessary 
for such progress is questionable. If 
homework is associated with the 
passing of competitive examinations, 
it arouses a sense of urgency and 
anxiety. 


Time to integrate ideas 


Among those who advocate home- 
work in secondary school are some 
who believe the school day is not 
long enough to provide thorough, 
functional learning. It takes time, 
they say, to master a subject—to re- 
view important points, to integrate 
ideas from many sources, to relate 
school learnings to life problems. 

To develop skill in certain proc- 
esses, much practice is necessary. 
To gain a real understanding of prin- 
ciples, it is necessary to apply them 
to many kinds of problems. Conse- 
quently, to supplement the practice 
and instruction which pupils obtain 
in school, study assignments must be 
extended into the after-school hours. 
One criterion of effective school in- 
struction is the degree to which it 
carries over into life outside the 
school. 

Another argument for home study 
in high school is the development of 
study habits needed in college. Ac- 
cording to this view, studying in the 
evening in high school is important 
preparation for college or university, 
where evening study is required. 


Homework as enrichment 


Some favor homework as an en- 


richment rather than a supplement 
of school experiences. Thus a num- 


ber of administrators favor a modifi- 
cation rather than an abolition of 
homework assignments. 

Other educators express opposite 
points of view. They are against 
homework. They do not think it is 
necessary if: 

e The curriculum is sufficiently 
rich and flexible to afford stimulat- 
ing experiences in the classroom. 

e The student receives individual 
attention and help in the development 
of fundamental skills. 

e The learning of skills is made 
part of the classroom experience, and 
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has interest and meaning for the stu- 
dents. 

e The teacher fosters the best pos- 
sible learning atmosphere by giving 
the children sympathetic aid in soly- 
ing their problems. 

These educators raise the objec- 
tions that: 

e Homework assignments given by 
the teacher do not promote self- 
direction. 

e Repetitious drills or “busy 
work” assignments do not develop 
good study habits; on the contrary, 
they waste the student’s time and are 
boring as well as unnecessary. 

e Homework usurps after-school 
hours that could be used more con- 
structively in athletics, hobbies and 
social activities which contribute to 
the student’s all-round development. 

Education for the leisure of life be- 
gins in school. Activities in which 
children become interested during 
the school years tend to persist in 
later life. If school children and 
young people spend most of their 
free time in home study, they do not 
have a 


chance to get started on 


wholesome permanent  avocational 


interests like arts, crafts, music. 
drama, sports, nature study, folk 
dancing, recreational reading and 
the selective viewing of television 


programs. 
Develop pupil initiative 


Preoccupation with homework 
may be a threat to the literary and 
musical aspects of the local culture, 
but we should also remember that 
leisure is not merely for recreation, 
fun and television; it is also a time 
to pursue serious interests. 

e Correcting homework burdens 
the teacher who might better spend 
the time preparing for more stimu- 
lating class periods, or engaging in 
activities that contribute to his per- 
sonal development. 

e Many children get too much 
help or the wrong kind of help from 
their parents or other persons at 
home. 

e Home conditions are often not 
conducive to study; there are too 
many interruptions. 

e Excessive homework causes ten- 
sion and anxiety in some children. 

These are some of the most com- 
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mon pros and cons of homework. 
Every one of them may be justified 
in some situations. 

What, then, is the modern view of 
homework? To some extent, all the 
pros and cons enter into this view. 

The kind of homework and school 
conditions determine the value to the 
student. Homework may be impor- 
tant in augmenting school learning 
and developing the worthwhile use of 
leisure. Children and young people 
should spend some out-of-school time 
To estab- 
lish habits of using leisure in this 


in intellectual activities. 


way, pupils’ initiative and responsi- 
bility should be simultaneously de- 
veloped. 


Train for better study methods 


This means that homework should 
not be specifically assigned by the 
teacher; it should be chosen by the 
pupils. If pupils are to take initia- 
tive in studying at home, their school 
experiences must stimulate them to 
do so. Homework starts with a cur- 
riculum and methods of instruction 
that lead to further activity on the 
part of the students. 

In school they discover new prob- 
lems that can be solved at home, or 
see the need for knowledge for their 
school projects, or perhaps they find 
fascinating bypaths to explore. Home 
study should be part of the total edu- 
cation process. 

To do this kind of homework suc- 
cessfully, they need to be taught how 
to study—how to state a problem. 
find information on it, suggest and 
appraise possible solutions, select the 
best solution and try it out. Such 
instruction is best given in every 
class as specific problems for home 
study arise. Cooperation in home 
study should be encouraged for its 
social values. Thus, sharing replaces 
cheating. 

A variety of home study problems 
should be encouraged—‘research,” 
appraisal of radio and _ television 
programs, esthetic, handicraft, home- 
making and farm problems. Some 
involve skill building; others require 
wide reading. If such study habits 
and interests are built in childhood 
and adolescence, homework will 
have served its most important ob- 
jectives. 
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A FIVE-PERIOD DAY, consisting of 
“class-study” periods of one 
hour and fifteen minutes each, has 
been worked out successfully at the 
Brillion, Wisconsin, High School for 
the past three years. 

The program grew out of the fact 
that we were faced with the common 
problem of an expanding school 
population and limited facilities. 

At a series of faculty meetings, 
teachers had expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing study periods. 
They believed that students did not 
use the periods to best advantage, 
partly because they received little or 
no help in direct study during those 
hours. 

It was impossible for teachers as- 
signed to the study halls to know the 
study assignment of each student, or 
to estimate his needs and _ abilities. 
The teacher’s only function was that 


of maintaining study hall rules. 


An extra classroom 


Further, each study hall was a 
room that could have been used for 
an additional class, and the teacher 
supervising the could 
have been performing the more im- 


study hall 


portant function of teaching a class. 

To remedy this situation, a com- 
mittee was appointed at a faculty 
meeting and assigned to study other 
high school programs in the state 
and to recommend improvements in 
our school. 

After investigating about seventy 
school programs, the committee pre- 
sented a plan. It recommended that 
there be no regularly assigned study 
periods or rooms. but that each class 
meet four times a week for a “class- 
study” period of one hour and fif- 
teen minutes. There were to be five 
periods in a day, and students were 
to have a schedule of six subjects— 
five subjects and music or athletics, 
or four subjects and music and ath- 
letics. There was to be an activity 
period of one hour and fifteen min- 
utes each week. 

These ideas had to be sold to the 


Mr. Wiegan is supervising principal 
of the Brillion Public School, Brillion, 
Wisconsin. 
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Making 
“Study-hours” Count 


by F. E. WIEGAN 


faculty, the school board and the stu- 
dent body. In the new plan, students 
study under instructor supervision 
in every assigned class. The study 
hall, formerly a place of many prob- 
lems for teachers and students, has 
another 


now been converted into 


classroom. The substitution of a 
class for each eliminated study hall 
permits a wider selection of school 
subjects for the student. The reduc- 
tion of daily periods allows a saving 
of school time formerly used in mov- 
ing to another class. 

Teachers and students report sev- 
eral advantages of the new “class 
study” period. Each student now re- 
ceives aid in class preparation di- 
rectly from the teachers conducting 
ihe class, and individual progress 


may be evaluated. 
[Individual achievement 


The student is given an opportu- 
nity for individual achievement im- 
possible under the old system. The 
slow learner may receive additional 
help from the teacher, and the more 
rapid students can be challenged to 
ereater efforts. The longer periods 


permit more sustained time for 
project work in such subjects as ag- 
riculture, art, home economics, sci- 


ence and shop. 

















The weekly activity period of one 
hour and fifteen minutes gives more 
opportunity to observe and to par- 
ticipate in additional activities. Class 
and organization meetings, student 
directed plays, pep rallies, dancing 
and “B” team sports are now con- 
ducted without loss of time to a class 
subject and are no longer limited to 
a special day in the week. The pro- 
gram can be arranged so that the ac- 
tivity period may be scheduled for 
any day without students becoming 


confused over program changes. 


Advantages of program 


Flexibility, equality of opportu- 
nity, individual attention, personal 
contact and greater efficiency in 
study are the advantages we find in 
the “class-study” program. Most of 
our teachers and students are enthu- 
siastic about the new program and 
would not want to return to the for- 
mer setup. 

If other schools wish further in- 
formation on this plan, we will be 
glad to send it to them on request, 
and visitors are always welcome. 

We hope that others will be able 
to benefit from our experience, and 
perhaps be able to make further sug- 


gestions by which we can improve 


our new program. 





Summer tours take teachers to many 
parts of the world: (I. to r.) Grand Palace 
courtyard in Bangkok, Thailand; 35-foot 
bronze Buddha in Kamakura, Japan; 
home of Hans Christian Anderson in 
Odense, Denmark; and _ picturesque 
mountains in Central Europe. 





Teachers 


by GLEN T. GOODWILL 


Ka SUMMER AMERICAN teachers 

are traveling in all parts of the 
world, gathering experiences that 
will enrich their teaching. 

Some are taking tours on their 
own, but many are enrolled in travel 
courses which are part of the aca- 
demic program of a college or uni- 
versity. 

A recent survey showed that of 
1,209 institutions of higher learning 
in 48 states, 137 or 11.3 percent 
grant academic credit for education- 
al travel. Ninety institutions offer 
professional recognition in addition 
to granting academic credit. 

Some colleges have been unwilling 
to enter the field of international 
education through travel for fear of 
lowering academic standards. They 
need have no concern on this score 
if these requirements are met: 

e Recognize the difference be- 
tween an ordinary “Grand Tour” 
and an educational experience of 
value to teachers. 

e Plan overseas experiences care- 
fully, in advance, to make certain 

From Norway to Hong Kong, teachers travel for they have real educational value. 
course credit on prepared tours that help them e Select a member of the college 
staff to serve as educational tour di- 
rector. He must have a knowledge 
of the country or area visited, and 
the personality qualifications for 
tour leadership. Since he is asso- 
ciated with the college, he can be 
Mr. Goodwill is superintendent of held responsible for qualitative 
schools in Monterey, California. standards. 


learn first-hand about other cultures. 





e Require participating tour mem- 
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bers to make the proper amount of 
preparation before departure. 

e Require evidence of successful 
participation in the experience at the 
conclusion of the tour. 

Typical of the educational tours 
American schoolteachers are taking 
this summer for academic credit are 
four courses sponsored by Califor- 
nia schools in such diverse parts of 
the world as Scandinavia, Austria 
and Central Europe, the Orient and 
Mexico. 

These courses have been thorough- 
ly planned by the colleges. Educa- 
tors have been sent abroad to visit 
schools, talk with university and civ- 
with travel 


ic leaders and confer 


authorities for on-the-spot profes- 
sional planning of courses. 

One travel agency sent a Califor- 
nia educator on two trips around the 
world for this purpose. From his 
travels developed a course offered by 
San Jose State College called “Edu- 
cational Adventure in Scandinavia,” 
and two courses offered by Long 
Beach State which are 
planned tours, one to the Orient and 
the other to Austria and Central 
Europe. 

Cultural differences become most 
apparent to the visitor in the food he 
is served in a foreign country. The 


College 


teacher-traveler will have new ex- 
periences in eating. A single break- 
fast of smorgasbord in an Oslo res- 
taurant make the American 
teacher feel he has learned a good 
deal about Scandinavia. 


may 


The educational tour of Scandi- 
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Take Study-lours 


American World Airways photo 


navia offered by San Jose State Col- 
lege in California starts at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, where the group at- 
tends morning lecture courses at the 
University for two weeks, with re- 
lated trips to the surrounding coun- 
try in the afternoon. 

The Norwegian educational sys- 
tem, social and political institutions 
and international problems are sub- 
jects studied. The party then goes 
to Stockholm, where it is greeted at 
the Swedish Institute, which provides 
a similar program of activities. 

After two weeks in Sweden, the 
Denmark and 
live with Danish teachers and other 
American teachers in a Folk High 


Americans travel to 


School for a week, sharing excur- 


sions and discussing international 
problems. 

The sixth week is spent in travel 
through of Den- 
mark. During the concluding days 
of the trip the 
through England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and They re- 


turn home with a new and clearer 


historic sections 


Americans travel 


France. 


concept of the problems of Europe 
and our place in the world family. 

The Long Beach State College tour 
to the Orient includes visits to Japan, 
Hong Kong, Macao, Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Djakarta, Manila, Guam and 
Hawaii. The teachers will get a 
first-hand look at the industrial and 
rural life of Japan, and spend some 
time at the cultural and educational 
center of Kyoto, including lectures at 
Doshisha University. 

In Hong Kong they will see the 





Communist frontier, talk with educa- 
tors at New Asia College, see a dem- 
drama and 
Stephen C. 
Soong, one of the foremost actors in 
They will talk with 


people at Refugee Village, and attend 


onstration of Chinese 


hear a lecture by Dr. 
the colony. 
the University of Hong Kong. 


throughout 
the Far East will enable these teach- 


Similar experiences 
ers to bring first-hand knowledge 
back to their classrooms in America. 

A course in the teaching of con- 
versational Spanish in elementary 
grades is offered by Stanford Uni- 


The first five 


Vv ersity this summer. 


weeks are spent on the Stanford 
campus learning Spanish “from 
scratch” or in Spanish refresher 


latest lan- 
guage instruction techniques, includ- 


courses, reviewing the 
ing audio-visual methods, and in ac- 
tual teaching practice. 

Then the participants may fly with 
instructors to spend three weeks in 
Guadalajara, Mexico to _ practice 
speaking Spanish with the natives, 
with side trips to observe Spanish- 
speaking communities. An alternate 
plan is for the teacher to remain at 
the Stanford campus the last three 
weeks for further special training. 

America’s position of world lead- 
ership demands that we be better 
prepared to understand the other 
peoples of the world and how they 
live and think and work. Educators 
have a particular responsibility to 
gain such understanding and dis- 
seminate it. These travel 
courses are an excellent way. 


study 
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3. Has ae ordered for beginning of school 
arrived? 


G Sekt 
i Bes, We Seles enreed quating selicieat, sie 4 
instructional materials? 
2. Are the teachers observed evincing a working 
knowledge of the guides for the courses taught? 
3. Do the teachers seem to need any kind of help? If 
so, what kind? 


Supervision 
1, Ss dia shined anact ad geitcd oasis ace 
y ‘Has the principal ample data on file concerning his 
evaluation of the quality of eeepetien of ee fo 


a 
b. 
Cy: 


groups: 
ashe teachers 
Teachers in 
S. See progress a a walk ening, the oie 
fication status of new teache Feast 
needing renewal of certification? 
4. What teachers are especially worthy of receiving 
a note of commendation from the su 
Henlth Buctroumiseds Whee she the school last an: 
mally checked by the principal, nurse and/or school 
physician? 
School Plant—Operation 
1. In the principal’s opinion, is the custodial service 
satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or perhaps worthy of 
special commendation? 
2. What is needed to improve operation of piant? 


Special Assignments 
1. What progress has the principal made regarding 
special tasks assigned by the superintendent? 
2. What steps are next indicated? 


School Atmosphere 


1. Is there a friendly feeling among principal, visitors, 
pupils and teachers? 

2. Are. there evidences which support the conclusion 
that the aims cf the learning, activities are pee 
stood by the pupils? 

- Are there any evidences that the spirit of joviality 
is welcomed on appropriate o.casions? 

. Do the techniques employed by the teachers allow 
for self-discipline, with resultant growth of the char- 
acteristic of self-control? 

- Is the school attractive to visitors through the 


Try a Check 


by HENRY C. DUCKER 


HAT SHOULD A SUPERINTENDENT 
W ohecrve when he visits his 
schools? Professional _ periodicals 
and books are replete with admoni- 
tions and advice to the effect that the 
superintendent must be a “super- 
man” but few offer suggestions as to 
the plan or procedure to be followed 
when he manages to find the time t 
visit schools. 

He is told to establish an emotion- 
al climate which will encourage ini- 
tiative and leadership. He is advised 
that his office is surrounded by a 
multitude of major responsibilities 
which are to be administered by com- 
petent and loyal assistants. “Heart- 
breaker” and “brain crusher” are 
descriptive terms used by profes- 
sional journals. However, there 
seems to be little published material 
to help the superintendent organize 
his visit in such a way as to conserve 
his time and also to help him make 
as penetrating an evaluation of the 
school as possible. 


Check lists, evaluation forms or 


medium of bulletin board displays and other 
decorations? 


The Principal Speaks: Has the principal any com- 

ments or suggestions to make to the superintendent? 
Early Winter—2nd Quarter 

Do the teachers have plans of instruction for 

daily, weekly, term and/or annual time periods? 

Quality of teaching service — kindergarten and 

special teachers 


. Their record of attendance and/or tardiness 
. Principal’s record of observations 

. Exhibits and samples of work 

. Check of classroom climate 

. Pupil-teacher relationships 

. Teacher-parent relationships 

. Extra responsibilities assumed 


Use of School Library 


1. Principal’s evaluation 
2. General observation of it while in operation 


In terms of the next school year, in what areas are 
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outlines are used in navigation, in- 
dustry and business. An outline tends 
to keep the user “on course” and 
has the added advantage of doing a 
job in minimum time and with maxi- the effectiveness 
mum completeness. 

The superintendent may be con- 
sidered the executive of a substan- cipals. Sufficier 
tial business and his principals as 
of the 
Every businessman appreciates that 
certain times of the year call for 
some specific features to be spot- 


managers several branches. tion which 


lighted in the supervisory and admin- form. 
istrative program. 

On the other hand, some features 
Thus, a check list has 


are constant. superintendent 


at least two characteristics in its or- tages. One is 


ganization—namely, constant  ele- 
ments which repeat themselves over 
the four quarters of the year and appointed princi 
seasonal elements which place them- 
selves by force of calendar activities. 

Some form of check list or out- 
line which acts as a guide toward 
more efficient and directed effort dur- 
ing a visit can be of great value to 
the superintendent. 


The visit 


The check lists herewith suggested 


there evidences of the need for added teaching 
personnel? 


Certification of teachers: Check progress made by 
new entrants and those with provisional certificates. 


Suggestions or comments of principal 

1, Concerning special projects 

2. Concerning any suggestion of the superintendent 
Personnel: Discuss principal’s formal observation of 
teachers with an analysis of some representative observa- 
tion forms. 


Commendatory comments re: teachers 
Principal’s comments re: teaching servic 
1. 1st year teachers 
2. 2nd year teachers 
3. 3rd year teachers 
_ 4, Other teachers 


Evidences of the principal’s personal community 
relations, activities and membership 
Plans for active participation of home and school 
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also 


List, Mr. Superintendent! 


were developed by the writer and his 
principals over a two-year period. 
The content was gradually augment- 
ed and revised. It is recognized that 


of 


rests upon complete and clear under- 
standing of its contents by the prin- 


alogous to the usual observational 


report form a principal uses in super- 
visory conferences with teachers—a 
technique generally accepted in the 
the check lists supervision of instruction. 
Adherence to the check lists re- 


quires the superintendent to visit 


it time should be more than the principal’s office. The 
superintendent must get into the 


granted principals to gather informa- 
formerly 
quired by the superintendent. 

After each visit the principal re- 
ceived a written report in summary 
Principals have commented 
that the use of the check lists and the 
subsequent written reports from the 


knows where he stands. This is espe- 


was not re- classrooms. No brief is held that the 
items specified in each check list are 
complete or unalterably placed in a 
specific quarter of the year. 

On the basis of the experience of 
ten principals and one superintend- 


ent, it is strongly recommended that 


have many advan- a superintendent can improve the 

that the principal effectiveness of his visits to the 
schools by using check lists. 

Here is a suggested check list for 


cially valuable with respect to newly 


pals. 


More effective visits 


appraisal of certain areas of the edu- 
cational program with the further 
effect of a stimulating experience for 
the principal and superintendent. The 
check list used in this respect is an- 






results 


the use 
ing his 


of a superintendent in visit- 
schools during the first, sec- 

ond, third and fourth quarter of the 
in mutual _ school year. 

The contents of the check lists are 
self-explanatory. The general scheme 
is to provide an all-over look at the 
operating school during the course of 


the school year. 








membership at the annual budget meeting 
Progress made in selection of teachers for nomina- 
tion to the superintendent ; 


Spring—4th Quarter 


The school’s schematic organization for a public 
relations program during the next school year 
Progress report concerning the inventory of text- 
books and 

Plans for the use of lay participation and com- 
munity resourves during the next school year 
Evidences as to how the faculty participated re- 
cently in the recomn endation of policy or pro- 
cedures 

Evidences indicating the principal and his staff 
are planning to take care of immediate as well as 
long term problems 





Dr. Ducker is superintendent of the Baldwin Public Schools 
in Baldwin, New York. 
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Making Teaching a Profession 


A reader comments on the implications 


of The School Executive’s symposium 


on the professional status of teaching 


by MORRIS L. COGAN 


a NOVEMBER 1954 issue of 
ScHOOL EXECUTIVE presented a 
symposium on making teaching a 
profession. As the editor said in his 
introduction, if education is to be- 
come a profession, it is obligated to 
examine the responsibilities involved 
in such a status. Some observations 
on the implications of the points 
made in the symposium may help to 
point up these responsibilities. 
Throughout the symposium there 
is an explicit or implicit statement 
that a major criterion of profession- 
alism is the competence of the prac- 
titioners. This point deserves more 
examination than it received. What 
educators especially need to realize 
is that their professional status may 
in large part depend upon the rela- 
tionship between their “claims of 





Dr. Cogan, Director of Secondary 
School Apprentice Teaching at Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of 
Education, has published other articles 
on the professionalization of teaching. 
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competence” and_ their actual 
achievements. 

It is not that successes of American 
educators are slight. On the con- 
trary, they are so magnificent that 
one is forced to wonder why, in the 
face of such results, the professional 
status of the teacher is so low. 

Perhaps the answer is not to be 
found in the actual accomplishments 
of educators, but rather in the dis- 
parity between their claims and their 
accomplishments. If, for example. 
educators insist that their job is with 
the whole child; if—without public 
interpretation—they proclaim their 
responsibility for everything from 
driver education to “worthy home 
membership”, then they may confi- 
dently expect their status to decline 
when highway accidents increase or 
when the divorce rate rises. 

Teachers need to examine what 
the school can and cannot do. They 
need to make a clear claim to limited 
competence rather than to omnipo- 
tence. They would certainly improve 
their professional status if they were 


to clarify for themselves and for the 
community-at-large the limitations of 
the school in the face of the power of 
the entire culture. Even in the teach- 
ing of the three R’s, for example— 
certainly an area of school responsi- 
bility—educators should state frank- 
ly that they cannot predict the child’s 
ability (let alone his desire) to read 
or to write if his society sets a low 
value upon reading or writing. 

If this is true for the three R’s, is 
it not indeed true for moral and 
aesthetic development, for physical 
and mental health, for civic compe- 
tence, for all the things that are 
more a part of the education of be- 
ing born and growing up in a given 
society than‘they are of the formal 
education of the school? 

For their professional welfare, 
teachers need to make a highly re- 
stricted statement of their compe- 
tence rather than a global claim, 
since their professional status is in 
part determined by the frequency 
with which they deliver what they 
apparently promise to deliver. The 
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truth is that teachers have too often 
been talking about their sincerity 
while their critics have been talking 
about their efficiency. 

In the history of American educa- 


tion it is quite clear that educators 
have consistently expanded their 
definition of the scope of formal 
schooling without making an equally 
consistent attempt to explain the 
limitations of the school. They can- 
not have their professional cake and 
eat it too. 


Need to redefine 
general education 


In his article on medical educa- 
tion, Dr. Ezell describes the efforts 
of doctors to redefine the general 
education needed in the medical cur- 
riculum. This same problem in the 
preservice training of teachers was 
passed over with only a few com- 
ments. A consideration of the topic 
would have been relevant in any or 
all of the articles. 

Dr. Engleman does in fact men- 
tion the “narrowly prepared teach- 
er” and Dr. Russell speaks of the 
need for “a certain intellectual qual- 
ity. 
are inadequate in view of the press- 
ing need to re-establish the question 


9 


But these passing references 


of general education as one of high 
priority in discussions of profession. 
It may be noted in passing that prac- 
tically all the professions are actively 
attacking this problem. 

It is perhaps inevitable that in the 
early phases of professional speciali- 
zation the vocational courses should 
be stressed, and it may even be desir- 
able that they should be over- 
stressed occasionally, as one over- 
learns something that is crucial and 
fundamental. 

At this stage in the historical de- 
velopment of the profession the prac- 
titioners make consistent and sub- 
stantial advances in skill, technique 
and theoretical understanding of 
their field. As the profession ma- 
tures in its practice, it may begin to 
apply new criteria of self-evaluation 
and it may enter a period of new 
emphasis. As in the earlier period 
it stresses special education, in the 
period of maturity it begins to stress 
general education. 
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In contemporary society, two 
everyday needs have made the pro- 
fessions aware of the utility of a 
general or liberal education. The 
first of these is the need for a cor- 
rective for the errors and narrow- 
nesses of specialism. The second is 
the practitioner’s need to relate to 
his client in the broader terms of 
living as well as in the narrower 
terms of special services. 

Thus Sigmund Freud’s specialism 
was corrected and enlarged through 
his knowledge of the Greek drama- 
tists and of Schopenhauer; while 
Frank Lloyd Wright, seeing his cli- 
ent in the larger context of the whole 
society, designs for that client a 
home that has grown not solely from 
architecture, but from the architect’s 
conception of the spirit of the times, 
the aesthetic demands of the site 
and the psychological and_ social 
needs of the occupant. 


Liberal education 
corrects specialism 


If these things are true for the 
psychologist and the architect, are 
they not also true for the teacher? 
Does he not need to correct the er- 
rors of his specialism and relate him- 
self more productively to the spirit 
of his times and the needs of his 
client? Is this not, then, to demon- 
strate the need of the teaching pro- 
fession for a genuine liberal educa- 
tion as part of its preservice educa- 
tion? It may be pertinent, therefore, 
to inquire why this crucial point of 
view found no spokesmen in an edu- 
cators’ symposium on the teaching 
profession. 

At least four of the articles in the 
series deal directly or indirectly with 
the problems of self-regulation and 
the functions of an association in a 
profession. In one article, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Stinnett makes a very 
strong plea for professional self- 
regulation in the determination of 
licensure policies. He writes, “A 
distinguishing mark of any profes- 
sion is the determination of the 
standards by which its members are 
admitted and are permitted to con- 
tinue in practice. An occupational 
group that, in effect, fails to achieve 
this right, or abdicates it, can scarce- 


ly be classed as professional.” This 
statement is strong and evidence in- 
dicates that it is probably true. 

Is it characteristic of many edu- 
cators that they tend to emphasize 
admission to practice and to ignore 
the other half of the distinguishing 
mark of a profession? This other 
half is, of course, the determination 
of who is to be permitted to continue 
to practice. It is obvious that within 
education itself far less energy and 
thought are devoted to continuing 
certification than to initial and ten- 
ure certification. 

If, however, teachers do not ad- 
dress themselves equally to the eval- 
uation of the continuing competence 
of teachers, they must either say 
that the permanent certificate usually 
awarded upon receipt of tenure is an 
adequate guarantee of life-time com- 
petence, or they must forfeit their 
claim to the right to self-regulation. 
They cannot argue that tenure may 
be broken in cases of incompetence. 
The truth is that this rarely happens, 
and when it does occur the teachers 
are almost never the persons who 
initiate the procedures. 

It seems clear then that since 
strong tenure laws for teachers are 
in general operation, a next step in 
the professionalization of teaching 
must be to set up mechanisms where- 
by the educators regulate themselves 
to the extent of establishing adequate 
safeguards for the continuing com- 
petence of teachers, specialists and 
administrators. This cannot be done 
without competence ratings. 


Safeguards insure 
continuing competence 


It would seem to be unwise to 
pursue an ostrich-like policy of re- 
iterating that such measurement is 
impossible. The truth is that, im- 
possible or not, appraisals of com- 
petence are made whenever a teacher 
is initially employed, when he is 
given tenure, when he is promoted 
or transferred or awarded an incre- 
ment. If teachers hope to achieve 
the conditions of a profession they 
must address themselves to the prob- 
lem of purifying their own ranks by 
developing and using adequate safe- 
guards of continuing competence. 
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BOUT FIVE YEARS ago th: W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation decided to 
invest about $314 million in a co- 
operative program for the improve- 
ment of educational administration. 
Taking stock of some of the out- 
comes of this project, we can state 
that its chief effect has been the 
establishment of the fact that the pro- 
fession of educational administra- 
tion is willing to appraise itself criti- 
cally to improve its service. 

This is a fundamental change in 
attitude. When shortly after the turn 
of the century it was proposed that 
educational administration be made 
the subject of scientific study and 
that professional education be _ re- 
quired for this calling. those in the 
field ridiculed the idea. 

Until the creation of the Kellog 
program, there was no encourage- 
ment given to this type of investiga- 


tion. However, now the general at- 
titude has changed, and boards of 
other 
agencies have appropriated funds to- 
ward this study. In this way, a $314 


education, universities and 


million foundation has expanded in- 
to a $10 million project. 

This positive attitude of educa- 
tional administration to its own im- 
provement is of major importance. 
It probably holds greater promise 
for the improvement of public edu- 
cation than any other feature of the 





Dr. Norton, professor of education 
and head of the Department of Edu- 
cational Administration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, based 
this article on a speech he made at 
a meeting sponsored by SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE at the Cleveland AASA 
convention this year. 





current scene. The people want bet- 
ter schools and are confused as to 
how to get them. This offers a great 
opportunity to 
ship. 


educational leader- 

Nor is it merely the professionals 
—those in the field and universities 
—who reveal readiness to examine 
and improve educational administra- 
tion. Equally heartening is the en- 
thusiasm which members of school 
boards and other citizens have 
shown who have been brought into 
CPEA projects. Laymen have creative 
ideas concerning the improvement of 
educational They 
show a most encouraging readiness 
to put into practice the new con- 
cepts and the higher standards which 
CPEA is evolving, and especially so 
when they have had an opportunity 
to participate in their development. 

Another major outcome of CPEA 


administration. 


each year will more than meet the 
demand for top executives, that is, 
those responsible for the administra- 
tion of school systems and who re- 
port directly to the boards of edu- 
cation. 

cPEA has revealed that even in 
states which have specialized re- 
quirements for admission to the su- 
perintendency, the number legally 
certified annually often far exceeds 
available positions. In some states 
little or no special preparation for 
administration is required other than 
qualifying for some type of teach- 
ing credential. 

It is both wasteful and harmful 
to permit several times the number 
needed to supply the profession to 
complete course requirements for le- 
gal certification, or worse to leave 
the door open for admittance to this 
important 


service to anyone who 


Improving Educational 


is the clear recognition of the ne- 
cessity for a comprehensive pro- 
gram, or grand design, for the im- 
provement of educational admini- 
stration. We now see how inadequate 
both in scope and in coordination 
were the half-way, piece-meal efforts 
toward improvement of pre-1950. 
Although this design is still being 
drawn and will doubtless change in 
details as further research and de- 
liberation proceeds, some of its pres- 
ent elements are taking shape. 

cPEA has underlined that one of 
the essential elements in a compre- 
hensive design is a program for the 
recruitment and selection of top tal- 
ent for educational administration. 

There should be much more care- 
ful screening of those who seek ad- 
mission to preservice education for 
administration. CPEA studies show 
that the certification of some 1500 
candidates for the superintendency 


; 


happens along. Only those who pos- 
sess talent for top executive work, 
and who have had appropriate pro- 
fessional preparation for it, should 
find it possible to meet the require- 
ments for certification. 


Screening candidates 


An acceptable program for screen- 
ing candidates for administration 
will require more effective means for 
identifying those who possess talent 
for this service than we have yet de- 
veloped. Just what intellectual, emo- 
tional and physical qualities augur 
success in this demanding profes- 
sion? We now have little except 
opinion with which to answer this 
question. The difficulties at this point 
are substantial. Whether it will ever 
be possible to predict administrative 
success with an acceptable degree of 
reliability is not yet known. The hu- 
man and social factors involved are 
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That the 


however, 


effort 
seems 


highly complex. 
should be 


clear. 


made, 


One difficulty encountered in im- 
proving the profession is the fact 
that some school boards set low 
standards and employ poor methods 
in selecting personnel for top exect- 
tive posts. This problem, however, 
is becoming less serious as time 
passes. More and more boards of 
education exhibit discrimination in 
selecting executives. The CPEA has 
helped to lift the sights of school 
boards in performing their most im- 
portant function, the selection of 
properly qualified persons for ad- 
ministrative work. 

Another major element in the 
emerging design for improving edu- 
cational administration has to do 
with the preservice professional edu- 
cation of those who apparently pos- 


content of the social sciences upon 
the problems of administrative lead- 
ership. This promising interdiscipli- 
nary approach to better content and 
method in preparing school execu- 
tives has been significantly advanced 
by CPEA. 


Common practices 


Better contact is also being estab- 
lished between educational adminis- 
related 


fields as public and business ad- 


tration and such closely 
ministration. Certain principles and 
practices common to all are emerg- 
ing. 

The new programs are identifying 
areas of “critical administrative be- 
havior.” One analysis includes the 
following:. setting goals, determining 
roles, making policy, communicat- 
influence and 


ing. using power, 


using resources, involving people, co- 


Administration 


by JOHN K. 


sess the qualities of intellect, tem- 
perament and spirit which justify 
admission to candidacy for this call- 
ing. CPEA has substantially advanced 
thought and practice in this area. 

Preservice programs have been vi- 
tally influenced both in content and 
method. They seek to give a better 
rounded and balanced preparation 
in all major phases of administra- 
tive leadership. 

The newer programs are develop- 
ing core courses, which seek to in- 
clude the basic knowledge and 
theory which all aspirants for ad- 
ministrative work should possess. 
These “common learnings” are re- 
quired of all potential executives in- 
cluding those preparing for princi- 
palships and other executive work 
as well as for the general super- 
intendency. 

The emerging preservice programs 
seek to focus more effectively the 
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ordinating functions and appraising 
results. 

The newer programs seek to take 
better account of the contributions 
of the humanities and the arts. 

There is increasing recognition of 
the desirability of closer integration 
of instruction in classes and semi- 
nars with field experience and par- 
ticipation in research projects. 

More and more students are being 
offered opportunities to try out prac- 
tices derived from researches in hu- 
man relations and group dynamics, 
both within the confines of their 
professional schools and in field 
projects. 

CPEA has greatly advanced theory 
and practice as it concerns the con- 
tinuing professional development or 
inservice training of both executives 
and professors in educational ad- 
ministration. The program in itself 
is in large degree a project in in- 


service education. A number of spe- 
cific trends have been either ini- 
tiated or advanced. 

Surveys of what is being done in 
this area reveal many shortcomings 
in present programs. They are spot- 
ty and uncoordinated. Superinten- 
dents in some sections are offered 
more opportunities than they can 
capitalize and still do their jobs. In 
other areas, relatively few worth- 
while inservice activities are avail- 
able. 

Coordination of these activities is 
lacking. Universities, state depart- 
ments of education and professional 
associations offer a series of unre- 
lated opportunities. There is lack of 
planning and continuity in the efforts 
of individual agencies as well as 
among the full range of agencies 
concerned with inservice education. 
Too often the conferences, workshops 


and clinics for experienced field ex- 
ecutives differ little in content and 
procedure from the preservice train- 
ing provided neophytes. 

CPEA has made substantial contri- 
butions to the correction of these and 
other defects. It is bringing about a 
clearer understanding of the relative 
importance, at least in quantity, of 
preservice and inservice education. 
There is a ratio of about 1 to 14 be- 
tween the two. That is, for each new 
entrant into administrative work in 
education, there are 14 already in 
the field struggling with problems. 


Fundamental problems 

Professional growth is greatest 
when representatives of each group 
work together in defining and trying 
to solve the fundamental problems of 
educational administration. The sit- 
uation is different from that in pre- 
service education where the student 
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and the professor differ greatly in 
training and experience. Rather, field 
projects bring together professors 
and executives who are trained and 
experienced, but who differ in their 
specializations and in their potential 
contributions to advancing educa- 
tional administration. 


Theory and practice 


One is in daily contact with the 
pressing realities of the field, but 
often lacks opportunity for the con- 
secutive study and thinking he would 
like to do. The primary function of 
the other is to carry on the research 
and consecutive thinking which will 
make executive action something 
more than a series of expedient re- 
sponses to the pressures of the mo- 
ment. In performing this function, 
however, the professor can easily lose 
contact with the realities of the field. 
When they work together, each is 
able to bring his assets to bear on 
field problems. 

Another major element in the 
emerging design is the growing 
recognition of the necessity for more 
effective graduate schools of educa- 
tional administration. The clear dif- 
ferentiation of graduate education in 
school distin- 
guished from teacher education at 
the undergraduate and graduate lev- 
el, has yet to be made in all but a 
few universities. 


administration, as 


Necessary distinctions 


Other advanced professions have 
recognized, or are rapidly recogniz- 
ing the necessity of such distinctions. 
In law and graduate 
schools with distinctive programs 
and specialized faculties are the gen- 


medicine, 


eral practice. Similar arrangements 
are also being rapidly developed for 
engineering, business administration, 
and other mature professions. 

It would seem to be a maxim that 
the quality of service rendered by a 
profession increases to the degree that 
it succeeds in setting up relatively 
distinct graduate establishments in 
the university family devoted exclu- 
sively to the finest possible profes- 
sional education of the students. 
This in no sense implies a narrow 
technical training. 


‘ 
It probably will take some time to 
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comprehend and act upon this maxim 
in the education of school executives. 
We are too much bound with the 
conceptions that appointment to ad- 
ministrative work is a reward for 
successful teaching, and that prepa- 
ration for administration is a veneer 
added to training for teaching. These 
conceptions will have to be revised 
before educational administration 
will fully come of age. The particular 
pattern of organization which will 
eventually provide the most satisfac- 
tory preparation for educational ad- 
ministration is perhaps debatable. 


Better graduate schools 


CPEA, however, has clearly estab- 
lished that we must substantially 
strengthen our graduate schools of 
educational administration as a pre- 
requisite to the fundamental improve- 
ment of this profession. We see much 
more clearly than five years ago some 
of the essential steps toward im- 
proved graduate schools. 

Every respectable graduate school 
of educational administration must 
have separate resources, both of staff 
and other facilities, with which to 
explore through research, experimen- 
tation and deliberation the basic 
functions and methodology of admin- 
istrative leadership. This can never 
be adequately performed in the left- 
over time of professors already car- 
rying an over-all load of teaching 
and field visitation duties. The very 
complexity of the administrative 
function in education emphasizes the 
necessity of resources in the area 
specified. They will lay the founda- 
tion upon which everything else we 
do in improving educational admin- 
istration must be based. 


Attracting talent 


Our graduate schools of educa- 
tional administration in cooperation 
with the field, including boards of 
education and the public, must also 
develop programs for attracting a 
fair share of top talent as well as for 
the development of more effective 
means of identifying those with the 
administrative temperament, the con- 
tinuing improvement of preservice 
education, and the establishment of 
inservice programs appropriate to 
the size and importance of this area. 








Finally, if adequate graduate 
schools of educational administra- 
tion are actually to be achieved, the 
field must accept certain responsi- 
bilities not yet assumed. Those in the 
field must come to see that stronger 
graduate schools are the foundation 
upon which fundamental progress in 
educational administration must be 
built. , 


Adequate financing 


This is true not only for the re- 
mote future but for the immediate 
situation. Many of the current prob- 
lems with which school superinten- 
dents struggle today would be easier 
to solve if their professional schools 
had developed more effective re- 
sources to help them in the field. 

Graduate schools of educational 
administration must be adequately 
financed. A study of the Stanford 
CPEA center gives $1,628 as the aver- 
age cost per student in six universi- 
ties for a three-year graduate pro- 
gram in educational administration. 
The figure for four years of medical 
education is $10,065. The highest 
cost of a three-year graduate program 
in educational administration in any 
university at present is $5,635. 


Grants and gifts 


The route to more adequate financ- 
ing will doubtless be long. Some of 
the sources of support have been pio- 
neered by cPEA. Among them are 
foundation grants, corporation gifts, 
projects financed by local boards of 
education, more adequate appropria- 
tions by legislatures. More tuition 
cannot be paid by the individual stu- 
dent, at least in independent institu- 
tions, without serious negative effects. 

One of the critical problems which 
must be dealt with is the fact that 
there has been so little relation be- 
tween the number who achieve legal 
as opposed to genuine qualification 
for admission to school administra- 
tion. The urge which the universities 
have for increased enrollments has 
taken precedence over the need for 
better balancing of the supply of and 
demand for school executives and the 
enforcement of adequate standards 
for admission and degree attainment. 
The correction of this situation is 
difficult but esseutial. 
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The Teacher is a Salesman 
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by H. PHILLIP BACON 





Mr. Bacon, who was once a Florida 
real estate salesman, has taught 
school for six years and is now a 
graduate assistant in the geography 
department of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he is completing 
work on his doctorate. 
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A smile, a shoeshine, knowledge of his subject 
make a good teacher as well as a good salesman 


Fr IS OFTEN SAID that all it takes to 
be a good salesman is a smile 
and a shoeshine. 

The wit who originated this famil- 
iar saying came up with only half a 
truth. A smile and a well-groomed 
exterior are indispensable to the 
salesman. However, one additional 
ingredient is equally, or perhaps 
even more, essential to his success. 
This added quality, without which 
no salesman can ever hope to pros- 
per, is knowledge of his product. 

The primary job of the salesman 
is to create a demand for the particu- 
lar item or service that he is selling. 
To sell this commodity he must have 
a thorough knowledge of its value 
and must be continually searching 
for new ways to make it attractive to 
He must be genuinely 
enthusiastic about its worth and utili- 


the public. 


ty, for such enthusiasm is contagious 


and will appeal to his customers. 
Must practice human relations 


To become a master salesman one 
must be willing to devote much time 
to the study and practice of good 
human relations. One who does not 
like people can never hope to become 
a convincing salesman, but for the 
person who finds people interesting, 
salesmanship can be a stimulating 
and rewarding occupation. 

A pleasing personality, neat ap- 


of his 


goods (that is, his subjects) are as- 


pearance and knowledge 
sets that might logically be criteria 
for the selection of a teacher as well 
as a salesman. The in-service teach- 
er, too, may profit by examining 
himself in the light of these qualities 
necessary for successful salesman- 
ship. If the teaching profession is to 
convince the buying public, the tax- 
payers, that they are investing in a 
good thing by paying for better 


schools, salesmanship on the part of 
teachers is essential. 

In addition to the taxpayer, the 
teacher-salesman has another, and in 
reality, far more important customer. 
That is, of course, the student. High 
on any list of qualities admired by 
pupils in their teachers are these 
same three tests for profitable sales- 
manship: knowledge, personality 
and neatness. 


Must make product appealing 


To be a_ successful classroom 
teacher one must, in many ways, be 
an expert salesman. To put his mer- 
chandise across to his customers the 
teacher must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject. He must con- 
stantly be seeking new ways to make 
it more appealing to his clients. He 
must enjoy dealing with people and, 
like the salesman, must spend many 
hours in the study of human rela- 
tions. A teacher with a stimulating 
personality and zeal for his subject 
makes it difficult for even the most 
petulant student to resist his wares. 
with whom the 
teacher works—the boys and girls in 
attributes 


The customers 


his classroom—possess 
that are particularly relished by the 
master salesman. Selling to children 
has a tremendous advantage over 
selling to adults. The natural vivaci- 
ty of young people is an important 
element in the success of any item 
interestingly presented to them. 

Just as the efficient salesman will 
never be replaced by the sheer force 
of advertising, no film strips, movies, 
or other mechanical gadgets will 
ever replace the enthusiastic teacher. 
Good grooming, knowledge of the 
product, and that intangible factor 
we call personality are as essential 
to good teaching as to successful 
salesmanship. 











coexistence” should mark relations 


between PTA and administrators 


by ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


Ane WE SHOULD expect the 

relationship of school people 
and PTA groups to be one of close 
and harmonious cooperation, it is in 
many cases more likely to be merely 
one of “peaceful co-existence.” 

This means that there is a lack of 
understanding on both sides. Many 
schoolmen have misgivings about the 
role the PTA or its equivalent should 
play in the life of a school district, 
and many PTA workers don’t know 
their own proper function and the 
best ways of carrying out their pro- 
grams. 

It is up to the schoolman to take 
the initiative in bringing about a 
better relationship between these two 
groups which have the same basic 
interest—the children. 

The chief purpose of any PTA is to 
promote the educational and person- 
al welfare of the children. 

The PTA is not an adult social club 
or a political lobby. Neither is it a 
culture society, nor a fund-raising 
organization. 

Its purpose is to help the parent 
obtain a better understanding of the 
school. He should learn the goals, 





Mr. Anderson is a lecturer on educa- 
tion and director of elementary school 
apprentice teaching at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. 
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PTA and Educators 
Need Each Other 


Mutual aid rather than “peaceful 






needs and inner workings of the 


school system. 

The pra should provide the ma- 
chinery for a better relationship be- 
tween the various adults who are in- 
terested in the child. The school staff 
and the together 
through the pTta. The parents get to 
know each other. PTA members also 


parents come 


become acquainted with community 
resource people. 

Both parents and teachers can ac- 
quire through the PTA program of 
study groups, lectures and discus- 
sions a better understanding of how 
children develop. 

The pTA also furnishes a way for 
the parents to participate in school 
affairs and support school projects 
and activities. They can promote 
needed services for the students. It 
gives them the opportunity for con- 
structive criticism of the schools, and 
for giving advice to the school board 
or administration. 


PTA promotes more 
intelligent voting 


Through its educational influence 
on its members and on the commu- 
nity, the PTA promotes more intelli- 
gent voting in the local elections 
which determine how the tax dollar 
will be spent on the children. 

Without the loyal and intelligent 
help of the school administration, 
hardly any PTA can survive. 

The schoolman has the obligation 








PTA assembiy line in gym puts together parents’ 
handbook printed on school’s duplicating machine 






to aid the PTA in its work. He ac- 
cepts willingly the role of advisor 
and participant, especially in the 
central or executive committee 
group, as the opportunity affords. He 
helps with program planning and 
presentation. He interprets and ex- 
plains the school’s needs, and sug- 
gests priorities for parent-support 
projects. He brings the talents and 
interests of his professional staff to 
the attention of the parents. Through 
his professional contacts, he facili- 
tates the tapping of outside resources. 


Should offer use 


of school facilities 


The way some administrators lock 
their schools after hours, one some- 
times wonders who owns them. If 
parents are to do all the things we 
outlined, they need a place both for 
grass-roots work and for presenting 
programs. The cost-free use of meet- 
ing and working facilities is the least 
one should provide. A file drawer or 
a cabinet for the “headquarters” ma- 
terials of a PTA is necessary; help 
with mimeographing of announce- 
ments and minor secretarial chores 
appreciated. The alert 
schoolman will assist his PTA with 
the details, and encourage his Board 


is always 


of Education to view such expenses 
as a worthy investment in the good 
will and support of the community. 

A pta fails for other reasons than 
the lack of from 


direct support 
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school leaders. The schoolman will 
recognize many errors which his ad- 


vice can prevent. One is over-con- 


cern for the dollar. The PTA is a hu~ 


man institution, not a banking or 
promotional agency. Fund-raising 
for its own sake, or helping with 
everybody else’s charity drives, or 
buying things which school taxes 
really ought to buy, are not legiti- 
mate enterprises for the PTA. 

Another is poor use of the “repre- 
sentative government” idea. One 
reason business meetings are pro- 
tracted and uninteresting is the re- 
luctance of duly-elected officers and 
chairmen to make minor decisions. 
If policy is well defined, its execu- 
tion by the officers becomes auto- 
matic. 

Irrelevant and superficial _pro- 
grams result in lack of support. When 
the programs bore the men and the 
topics seem more suitable for the 
Garden Club or the Women’s Club, 
watch out! 

“Life with Father” 


is another error. Most PTA’s are es- 


Not enough 


sentially female societies. Men will 


gladly participate when the _pro- 
grams make sense and there is some- 


thing important for them to do. 


Must include teachers 
as well as parents 


Failure to include the teachers is 
a mistake. If it’s a “P.A.” 
a PTA, let’s be honest and say so. 


instead of 


And then change our style. 


Newcomers aren't welcomed in 
Too few PTA’s 


have a definite leadership training 


many organizations. 


program. Too few make a special 
effort to capitalize on the interest 
and enthusiasm of the new member. 
especially the parents of kindergar- 
ten and first grade children. Too 
many use the same officer corps over 
and over again. The “old timers” 
are great to have around, but let’s 
use them as “elder statesmen” and 
let’s protect them from perpetual re- 
election. 

The well-informed parent, the ap- 
preciated teacher, the energetic PTA 
officer, the PTA-minded voter at the 
polls, the study group member. the 
program speaker—each of these can 
be a source of help and strength. 
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The Fable of the Tusk Hog 


The tusk hog, or more colloquially 
tush hog, makes his habitat in the 
southern United States; but, as the 
author implies, he has kin everywhere. 


by LOYAL V. NORMAN 


NCE UPON A TIME there lived in 

the land of Hickory Nut Flat a 
tusk hog named Harry. Now, Harry 
was more distinguished than any of 
the other hogs because of the dy- 
namic force of his personality and 
his brave and cunning ways. 

The tusk hog loved to forage on 
the best the woods offered, and he 
knew where the best hickory nut and 
pecan trees were. He spent most of 
the daylight hours in the cool of a 
fine White Oak Grove near the creek 
bank. Like the ole bottom ‘coon who 
knew where all the foot logs and hol- 
low trees were, Harry knew the in- 
ner passes of the woods. He figured 
in a grand imposing way in the life 
of every hog in the woods. 

Now, the tusk hog was more 
strongly constituted and had more 
vigor than most other hogs. Through 
the years, nature had provided his 
lower jaw with great curved protrud- 
ing teeth which were used not only 
in quest of food but also in knifing 
younger hogs when they came near 
and when he charged. Thickly inter- 
spersed stiff bristles formed a crest 
along his spine. and tough layers of 
protective hide on both his sides 
formed a defense from predatory 
enemies. 

When aroused or startled Harry 
would dilate his nostrils and give 
forth a distinct snort which was well 
known to other beasts of the woods. 
This sound would be followed imme- 
diately by the clacking and gnashing 
of teeth and wicked glances from his 
sparkling eyes. The echo of this 
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Dr. Norman is supervisor of instruc- 
tion in the Navasota Public Schools in 
Navasota, Texas. 


chatter would reach the ears of all 
within a wide radius and would be 
accepted as warning that violence 
might be impending. It was known 
that a sudden dash toward those at 
close range might follow the tusk 
hog’s sudden arousal. No one could 
tell just where the impact of his fero- 
cious charge would strike. 

Knowing his personal limitations, 
Harry became apprehensive, with 
the passage of time, that there would 
arise within his kingdom a more fa- 
vored hog who would exceed him in 
the esteem of other hogs at Hickory 
Nut Flat. Harry saw to it that the 
entire hog range was made unsuit- 
able territory for the emergence of 
another tusk hog. 

Promising young hogs born into 
Harry’s jurisdiction were either 
starved, killed or banished. The few 
surviving eventually left of their own 
volition for freer ranges. Occasional- 
ly able young hogs from less-favored 
places would stray to the range of 
the tusk hog. But seldom would any 
of them remain more than a season. 
Sooner or later each felt the cutting 
wrath of the head tusk hog and 
would be compelled to inhibit what- 
ever promising leadership qualities 
began to emerge in him. The envy 
of the tusk hog was sure to be 
aroused. 

Faced with such a dilemma, young 
hogs either left or became frustrated, 
stymied, or impotent. 

The tusk hog had no more con- 
science for the rights of other hogs 
in the land of Hickory Nut Flat than 
a Grey Fox would have for chickens 
in a poultry yard. The law of the 
wild was his rule. He was Lord of 
the wilderness or Khan of the woods. 

This story has a moral for the 


teaching profession. 
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oe OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
and equipment involves a_busi- 
ness relationship between the buyer 
and vendor. What purchasing pro- 
cedures do vendors consider most 
desirable for a successful purchasing 
operation in a district? 
What suggestions do they offer to 
help improve school supply pur- 


school 


chasing? 

Answers to these questions were 
sought as part of a recent coopera- 
tive study of supply procurement in 
of Contra Costa 
County, California. This study was 


school districts 
carried out by a committee under 
the direction of the County Board of 
and the Office of the 


County Superintendent of Schools. 


Education 


Advisor consultant service was pro- 
vided by the Field Service Center of 
the University of California. 
Participating in the study were 23 
elementary, 1 city elementary, 6 
union high, 3 unified and 1 junior 
These 34 


school districts 


college school district. 
California of one 
county spent over $314 million or 
approximately 16 percent of their 
total current expense for 1953-1954 
for the purchase of school supplies 
and equipment. 

A list of 40 vendors was prepared 
from among the many who regular- 
ly sell to school districts. Most of 
the major classes of supply and 
equipment vendors were represented 
—art, paper, sanitation, furniture. 
physical education and _ general. 
Vendors selling a special line of sup- 
plies, such as flags, hardware and 
duplicating supplies and equipment 
were also included on the list. Most 





Mr. Larke is a consultant in the Field 
Service Center of the University of 
California’s Department of Education. 
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Vendors Discuss 


of the vendors were located in San 
Francisco and Oakland. 

A one-page questionnaire was used 
to obtain information from vendors 
concerning their views on school 
supply purchasing. Three general 
questions were asked and space was 
provided for written response. 

Thirteen vendors, representing 32 
percent of the total, returned the 
questionnaire. Two of these re- 
sponded with letters answering the 
questionnaire. 

The first question asked of the 
vendors was, “What do you consider 
are some of the most satisfactory 


procedures for selling school sup- 
plies?” In reply, several suggestions 
were made: 

e Provide an opportunity for 
vendors to show quality of supplies. 

Nine vendors mentioned the im- 
portance of the personal interview to 
show, explain, demonstrate and test 
where necessary the quality of their 
supplies and equipment. Three of 
the nine stated that interviews and 
demonstrations should be with those 
who use the material. 

One vendor felt that an important 
consideration in selling was the at- 
titude of the purchasing agent to- 
ward the sales representative: “On 
occasions the purchasing 
agents of the county thought they 
were doing a sales representative a 
favor by letting them call.” 

© Prepare properly written specifi- 
cations. 


some 


by GEORGE LARKE 


The need for proper specifications 
was considered by several vendors as 
most important in satisfactory sell- 
ing to schools. They felt that speci- 
fications for products are given 
many times without any qualifica- 
tions whatsoever and most times have 
only the bare minimum. 

To help correct this condition it 
was suggested that school districts 
ask three suppliers to write a set of 
simple specifications and from these 
three the school districts could de- 
velop their own. The vendor making 
this suggestion felt sure that sup- 
pliers would be glad to cooperate. 

It was also pointed out that from 
the vendor’s point of view “proper 
specifications will go further toward 
getting uniform quality of products 
than many limitations which may be 
put on the suppliers, such as bond- 
ing.” 

© Appoint a county-wide commit- 
tee to help evaluate the quality of 
school supplies and equipment. 

A county-wide committee to repre- 
sent all school districts was recom- 
mended. This committee would ap- 
prove or reject an item and its action 
would be made known to all school 
districts in the county. Some oppor- 
tunity should be provided for vend- 
ors to present supplies and equip- 





ment before the committee in person. 

The second question was, “If you 
were a board member or superin- 
tendent what would you suggest to 
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School Purchasing 


improve the present system of pur- 
chasing?” The following suggestions 
were offered for improving school 
supply procurement. 

e Know your vendor. 

Consider willing- 
ness to cooperate and past perform- 
ance of the vendor. “Often the price 
factor is a small one when it comes 
to producing results from an econo- 
my standpoint.” 

Other aspects “than the dollar and 
cents of purchasing” are important 


courteousness, 


in the view of another vendor. He 
raises the question: “What does the 
vendor contribute to the community 
... to the school . . . to the child?” 

e Give users of supplies opportu- 
nity to help select supplies. 

Persons using supplies are gen- 
more qualified in judging 
quality and adequacy than most su- 
perintendents or board members. It 
is recommended that a closer liaison 


erally 








~—TXt 
be maintained between the person 
doing the purchasing (superintend- 
ent, business manager, purchasing 
director or agent) and users (teach- 
ers, pupils, custodians, maintenance 
personnel and others). 
e Test supplies after delivery. 
“Unless you test after you receive 
supplies,” one vendor writes, “you 
may find yourself with a product 
which 
shown.” Some protection to the pur- 
chaser can be offered by insistence 
on labels which conform with fed- 


is inferior to the sample 
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eral and state specifications, when 
applicable. 

e Keep abreast of new or im- 
proved supplies. 

Develop some planned method by 
which those responsible for purchas- 
ing, and users, can know about the 


SE / 
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new or improved supply and equip- 
ment items which are available for 
classroom and school use. Holding 
of periodic exhibits of new or im- 
proved materials of instruction and 
other school supplies and equipment, 
under the supervision of school per- 
sonnel, would provide such an op- 
portunity. Demonstrations and tests, 
when appropriate, might also be in- 
cluded. 

The last question asked of vend- 
ors was, “Are there economies to be 
gained by purchasing in volume?” 
Most vendors agreed that school dis- 
tricts would receive lower prices on 
They pointed 
out that one large delivery rather 


volume purchasing. 


than many small ones means the 
vendors can quote lower prices. 

Volume purchasing saves the pur- 
chaser money because the vendor 
can obtain better prices from the 
jobber or manufacturer. Vendors 
also stated that quantity purchases 
are to the economic advantage of 
small districts. However, large dis- 
tricts may reach a point of volume 
purchasing where they receive the 
minimum price. 

In addition to obtaining the views 


of vendors by means of a question- 
naire, other sources were studied by 
the committee to help determine the 
importance of the school district- 
vendor relationship. 

In an interview a sales representa- 
tive pointed out that if school dis- 
tricts would order more supplies in 
standard cartons they would save 
money. Art colors, chalk and liquid 
tempera paint were a few of the 
items mentioned that are shipped in 
standard cartons containing 12 or 24 
units. If these supply items and 
others that come packed in standard 
cartons can be sent out to schools 
without the need for rehandling and 
repacking by the vendor, it will 
mean lower warehousing costs and 
therefore lower item costs to the 
school districts. 


Vendor’s good will 
depends on school men 


Another source checked was a 
large industrial 


California. Part of this firm’s pur- 
I 


organization in 


chasing policy contained this state- 
ment: 

“It must be recognized that vendor 
good will does not come packaged 
with his product, nor is it purchased 
by payment of his invoice. It must 
be cultivated by courtesy, honesty 
and fairness on our part.” 

The Buying-Selling Code for 
schools co-sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the National Association of 


Public School Business Officials. 


Z3) 


School Boards, Inc., and the Nation- 
al Schools Service Institute states 
that: “Good purchasing policy, like 
religion, comes from within and in- 
volves both the buyer and the vend- 
or in mutual agreement of the wisest 
use of public funds for the most ef- 
fective system of public education in 
America.” 





omments on Campus Plans 





Seven administrators of campus plan schools in the Indian Service 


note the problems and advantages of separated building units 


in elementary and secondary school construction 


by WILLARD W. BEATTY 





Dr. Beatty, now educational consult- 
ant with the architectural firm of Per- 
kins and Will, was for 15 years direc- 
tor of education in the United States 
indian Service. 





vw I ACCEPTED the directorship 
the United 
1936, I 


administrative 


of education in 


States Indian Service in 


found myself in 
charge of about 40 elementary, sec- 
ondary and 12-grade schools, some 
of them boarding schools, in each 
of which the various instructional 
activities were distributed through a 
cluster of separate buildings. 

That was when public school ad- 
ministrators and school boards were 
piling the various elements of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools into 
single massive structures. Only col- 
leges were at that time dotting their 


campuses with a variety of buildings. 





Indian 


Now these campus plan 
Service schools had not been de- 
signed as such. Many of them had 
been Army posts with their different 
buildings grouped around a parade 
ground. When the buildings were 
converted into schools the unitary 
arrangement was accepted and the 
distribution of educational functions 
arranged as efficiently as possible. 
As new additions were needed they 
were merely fitted into the unitary 
pattern. 

The schools, I found, had adapted 
easily to the building pattern. The 
shops were grouped in an area away 
from the academic classrooms and 
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An Army hospital during World 
War Il, this large plant was trans- 
ferred to the Indian Service and is 
now the Intermountain Indian 
School in Brigham City, Utah—a 
2150-pupil coeducational boarding 
school. The original connected 
ward buildings in the center have 
been converted into dormitories. 
Adjacent buildings, housing class- 
rooms, shops, gyms and auditorium, 
are independent structures. The 
superintendent finds numerous ad- 
vantages in this campus plan. 


generally near the central’ heating 
plant so that students could partici- 
pate in plant operation and mainte- 
nance as part of their instruction. 
Likewise, food trade and home eco- 
nomics classes were to be found in 
the same building with the cafeteria. 

In none of these 40 schools were 
the structures connected by a cov- 
ered or enclosed passage. During 
period changes, the youngsters 
moved across the open campus to 
another building. Some of these 
schools were in the Southwest. but 
others were in states like the Dakotas. 
Montana and Minnesota where the 
winters are punctuated with _bliz- 
zards and heavy snows: one was in 
the rainy section of Oregon and sev- 


eral were in Alaska. 
Effect on health 


Now one of the most active argu- 
ments in the field of modern public 
school construction is over the suit- 
ability of the campus or unit plan. 
While this plan has been well ac- 
cepted in the Southwest for some 
years. school boards and administra- 
tors in the Midwest and Northeast 
are asking searching questions about 
the efficiency and health factors of 
such a distribution of teaching units 
for their areas. 


Is it suitable for a rainy climate? 
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Is it dangerous to have children mov- 
ing from building to building several 
times a day during cold weather? 
How much more time do period 
changes take in 
school? What about the problem of 


a campus plan 


having children bundle into outer 
there is a 
period change? And what about 


sarments each time 


providing extra cloak storage? 

These questions are all very perti- 
nent for schools in climates which 
have frequent rain, snow and tem- 
perature changes. Since the Indian 
Service schools have lived with cam- 
pus plans for many years and have 
actually experienced all of the hypo- 
thetical situations which can _ be 
imagined, it was decided to let their 
superintendents answer these ques- 
tions in the light of their own experi- 
ences. 

I wrote to the superintendents of 
seven large Indian Service secondary 
and 12-year schools. all located in 
areas which have severe climatic 
conditions, and asked them the above 
questions. I also asked for their gen- 
eral reaction to the campus or unit 
plan: if they liked it. why: if not. 
why not. Here is what they had to 
say: 


Intermountain Indian School 
Brigham City, Utah 
(12-grade boarding school) 


by Superintendent George Boyce 


THE AUDITORIUM, gyms, shops and 
cafeteria are in detached buildings 
separate from the classroom build- 
ings which means that the young- 
sters must go out-of-doors several 
times each day. Our full-time physi- 
cian notes that there is no increase 
in the incidence of colds when the 
weather turns sharp. The exercise 
and fresh air seem to compensate for 
any ill effects: in fact more children 
seem to get colds when we limit their 
time outside. 

The classroom buildings. shops, 
cafeteria and gyms have cloak stor- 
age. The elementary classrooms 
have portable coat racks which some 
of the teachers have used ingeniously 
as room dividers. These teachers al- 
ways check to see that the youngsters 
are properly bundled up before dis- 
missing them from class. There are 





no coat provisions in the auditor- 
ium; students hold their wraps as 
they would in a movie theater. 

Five minutes is allowed for period 
changes which seems to be ample 
time. 

It would seem to me that there are 
several advantages in the campus 
plan: buildings like the auditorium 
can be used by adults without their 
having to cross the children’s activi- 
ty areas; corridor traffic with its at- 
tendant hubbub, jostling and shout- 
ing is eliminated; walking out-of- 
doors to the next class seems to help 
relieve tensions and serves the need 
of growing children better than be- 
ing confined indoors all day—the 
children settle down more quickly 
because the 


for the next class 


“‘steam” has been let off. 


Haskell Institute 
Lawrence, Kansas 
(secondary and junior college) 


by Superintendent Solon G. Ayres 


CHILDREN SHOULD probably be ex- 
pected to wear coats, hats ond over- 
shoes in going from one building to 
another in inclement weather, and 
this raises the age-old locker ques- 
tion which is more complicated with 
the campus plan. Our experience at 
Haskell indicates that we do not need 
lockers in the buildings here: open 
storage in the hallways is adequate. 

We have no specific evidence that 
exposure resulting from going out- 
of-doors without protection increases 
Although the sick list 
increases rapidly with every spell of 


pupil illness. 


cold and wet weather, this can be 
attributed to an insufficient supply 
of clothing since some of our young- 
sters come from the southern states 
unprepared for the variations in 
Kansas weather. 

We have eight-minute breaks mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon and al- 
low four minutes between other 


break 


provides for changes from classroom 


periods. The eight-minute 
to shop and detail and allows the 
children time to change clothes. 

I like the campus plan in a school 
which has many ramifications such 
as Haskell. If I could start from 
scratch I would have separate build- 


ings for academic. commercial. home 
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economics, vocational and physical 
education activities, as well as dormi- 
tories. However, if I were superin- 
tendent of a conventional high 
school, I would probably put all of 
the activities under one roof, though 
it would be a rambling structure to 
provide appendages for the various 
types of activities. 


Chiloceo Agricultural School 
Chiloeco, Oklahoma 
(secondary school) 


by Superintendent Lawrence Correll 


IT Is THE CONSENSUS here that even 
though it might be good health pro- 
cedure (and we’re not sure it is) for 
children to put on hats and coats be- 
fore going between 
classes, it is not necessary. We have 
found that though the children may 
put on hats and coats when leaving 
their dormitories, they will fail to 
take some of these things with them 
when going from class to class with 
the result that the clothes are fre- 
quently at the wrong place when 
needed. ig 


out-of-doors 


It is felt, furthermore, that most of 
the children here make quick changes 
between classes and that a few min- 
utes of fresh air is good for them; it 
refreshes them and makes them more 
receptive in the next class. Our rec- 
ords do not indicate that we have 
any increased illness that might be 
attributed to children going out-of- 
doors between classes. 

Although we have a very large 
campus, we do not allow more than 
five minutes for period changes. This 
seems to be ample time. 

I like a campus plan institution 
such as we have here at Chilocco. It 
sets up each department as an indi- 
vidual training center and gives 
people in each building complete re- 
sponsibility for a specific unit. If | 
were starting over again to build a 
campus I would, of course, arrange 
certain changes; but I’d insist on in- 
dividual buildings for various de- 


partments. Everybody’s business is 


nobody’s business in one large 
building. 
Breezeways between buildings, 


which would provide dry walks and 
protection from the rain and plenty 
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of fresh air, would probably be the 
most desirable in a campus arrange- 
ment. 


Chemawa Indian School 
Chemawa, Oregon 
(secondary school) 


by Superintendent Paul Bramlett 


NEITHER EMPLOYEES nor students 
here wear rubbers in _ inclement 
weather. The girls wear coats and 
scarves when going out-of-doors, but 
the boys are much more careless. 
(As I write this, I see a group of 
boys their shops 
through a cold drizzle and only a 
couple of them are wearing jackets.) 

We have never been able to do 
much about the wet feet of the older 
children. In the lower grades we 
have had the children remove their 
wet shoes and wear homemade moc- 
casins in the classrooms. 

It is the opinion of our health 
people, however, that we do not have 
increased other illnesses 
that might be traced to inclement 
weather and exposure. Although the 
boys are particularly careless in 


coming from 


colds or 


wearing adequate protective clothing 
when the weather is bad, the expo- 
sure hasn’t seemed to harm them. We 
feel that exposure to both sunshine 
and inclement weather has something 
to do with building up resistance. 

It is my opinion that provision 
should be made for storing coats in 
each building and as close as pos- 
sible to the area occupied by the 
students. I have always preferred 
that cloak rooms for elementary 
children be located adjacent to or in 
the classroom. 

With normal between-class dis- 
tances up to 200 yards, and with 
some supervision, five minutes is a 
fair average for period changes. 
There can be no dawdling and, we 
have found, there should be super- 
vision. 


Standing Rock Community 


_ School 


Fort Yates, North Dakota 
(12-grade school) 


by Paul Bramlett, former principal 


OUR STUDENTS use the cloak rooms 
here just as the staff does. If it is a 





bad day we come to school well 
wrapped up. Then, when we go to 
another building during the day, we 
use the wraps only if it is absolutely 
The boys particularly 
wear wraps as seldom as they can 
unless they are forced to by parents 
or dormitory people. 

Our dairy, farm and shop boys 
wear coveralls at all times and rain 


necessary. 


gear when necessary. These garments 
are stored where they are used, not 
in the dormitories. In some buildings 
we have been able to get lockers for 
this gear; in others we have impro- 
vised the best we could with storage 
rooms or wall hangers. 

We are almost unanimous in fa- 
voring a campus plan over a central- 
ized system. We like the idea of 
“type” buildings. If we were starting 
over, we would centralize our class- 
room activities in one building 
(there are two here) and would 
place some of the other buildings 
closer together. The campus plan 
breaks up the sessions with a few 
minutes of outdoor activity. Shop, 
agricultural and music activities are 
not disturbing when they are out of 
hearing distance. We find that we 
like related activities in small build- 


ings. 


Flandreau Vocational School 
Flandreau, South Dakota 
(secondary school) 


by Superintendent Herman Bogard 


I HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE with Indian 
campus schools now for close to a 
quarter of a century and have en- 
countered many advantages and 
some disadvantages. 

The problem of cloak storage is a 
difficult one to solve. In a cold cli- 
mate such as ours it is a problem to 
take care of hats, coats and rubbers 
when students move from one build- 
ing to another. Provisions should be 
made to take care of those articles in 
the room where the student does his 
work. A separate cloakroom would 
present the problem of petty theft. 
Steel lockers would give us the prob- 
lem of lost keys and combinations. I 
believe the problem would be solved 
with a coat rack provided in each 
classroom. 
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Haskell Institute, a 750-pupil Indian 
Service high school and 
college in Lawrence, Kansas, is laid 
out much like a college campus. 
A coeducational boarding school, 
the plant is comprised of dormi- 
tories, gyms, classroom buildings, 
shops, dining hall and faculty cot- 
tages, all unconnected. The super- 
intendent reports that a 4-minute 
period break is adequate. 


junior 


As long as the weather is cold we 
have no problem with wet feet, but 
when the ground begins to thaw our 
troubles begin. Many of the girls 
will not wear rubbers or galoshes and 
some wear only thin shoes or san- 
dals. On weekends they will walk 
the wet streets from school to town 
and get soaking wet. The next day 
we have additional students in the 
school hospital with colds. The out- 
of-school problem is greater than 
the between-class circulation, and we 
find it almost impossible to combat 
this sort of thing. 

If I were to arrange an Indian 
school campus, I would concentrate 
the buildings in a cluster connected 
by tunnels or canopies, especially in 
this northern country. Since the In- 
dian Service has centralized heating, 
the plant should be in a position to 
supply heat the most economical 
way. I notice wherever we have 
walks over a steam tunnel the side- 
walks are dry soon after a snow or 
Most of our Indian 
schools have not done enough of this 
type of engineering. 


sleet storm. 


Mt. Edgecumb School 
Sitka, Alaska 


by Max Penrod, director of Indian 
Service education in Alaska 


IT Is ESTIMATED that 85 percent of 
the days that children are enrolled in 
this school have inclement weather. 
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The 650 students seem not to be 


bothered by the fact that they change 
buildings from two to five times a 
day. Although there was, from time 
to time, much concern expressed by 
the school 
teachers over the youngsters being 


nurses, advisors and 
improperly dressed, we met with 
little success in our attempt to have 
the boys and girls voluntarily wear 
extra wraps. It just simply didn’t 
seem important for them to take any 
special precautions when walking a 
few feet from one building to the 
next. 


No problem of exposure 


Although some of our buildings 
have provisions for storage of outer 
clothing, there was little or no use 
made of them. As far as I could ob- 
serve, I don’t believe the children are 
exposed long enough to get wet feet 
or suffer any general exposure. We 
have good sidewalks, and during 
snowfalls our janitors keep the paths 
shoveled clean. 

I don’t believe I could present any 
evidence that would trace any young- 
ster’s illness directly to the fact that 
he was exposed to the elements for a 
few minutes each day going from 
class to class. I believe we some- 
times underestimate the stamina and 
resilience of our young folks. 

We allow a 10-minute intermission 
between classes which permits the 
children to visit the locker rooms 
and toilets and walk to the next 





building without running. This also 
allows a minute or two for a last- 
minute discussion with the teacher 
or a visit with friends. This period 
could probably be shortened to six 
or eight minutes, but I see no good 
reason for rushing people about in 
order to save a few minutes each 
day. 


Atmosphere of freedom 


I believe there are several out- 
standing advantages in the campus 
plan. This plan somehow lends it- 
self to an atmosphere of scholastic 
freedom. It further suggests a de- 
centralization of the organization 
which permits a more liberal ap- 
proach to the individual’s growth 
and development as against a com- 
pact and regimented surrounding. 

The campus plan further allows for 
individuality among the several divi- 
sions of the school and yet encour- 
ages a certain common bond and re- 
lationship to the overall school pro- 
gram. If it did not, I am sure its 
importance would not be recognized 
by a good many of our more pro- 
gressive colleges and universities. 

I honestly believe I would be much 
happier as a school administrator 
if my school plant were carefully 
planned with a variety of structures, 
each complementing the purpose of 
the school. I also believe that boys 
and girls would rather attend a 
school where such provisions were 
available. 
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summer use of school facilities 


It was not so long ago that the schools across the country were closed at this 
time of year to all but maintenance men. There was some justification then when 
many youngsters, particularly in rural areas, were needed for summer work. 
Now, to the majority of our young students, summertime means leisure time, while 
the nation’s multi-million dollar school plant stands idle and unproductive. 
With the post-war strain on school facilities and budgets, many communities 


have broken away from this tradition of a three-month shutdown to realize 


a 100 percent return on their investment. On the following pages, six superinten- 


dents of schools from New England to California describe the use that is being 
made this summer of their school plants. While the descriptions of their practices 

are interesting in themselves, more important, they serve as yardsticks and stim- 
ulators for all other systems. These articles should be of help to the administrator who 


is concerned with making the best use of school facilities throughout the year. 
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summer use of 
school facilities 





in Riverside, California 


programs for gifted children, recreation, 


remedial reading, and regular sessions 


RANTED that the heat waves may shimmer from the 
G rooftops and that the school buildings need reno- 
vation inside and out after nine long months of tramp- 
ling by hordes of youngsters, the cry for year-round use 
of school properties is loud, clear and prolonged. It is 
a cry that must and should be heeded. 

In Riverside, California, the Board of Education and 
the superintendent are working for and watching the 
growth of summer programs with considerable satisfac- 
tion—a satisfaction that is shared by an increasing num- 
ber of participating teachers and the citizenry at large. 

There’s nothing new about summer use of schools, 
but the extent to which schools are used and the uses 
to which they are put can bring all kinds of new ap- 
proaches into play. 

Perhaps the newest and most significant of these ap- 
preaches in Riverside, a city of 66,000 population, is the 
working together of school and city officials to bring 
about mutually beneficial programs to care for much 
larger numbers as the community continues its rapid 


pace of growth. 
School, city develop land usage plan 


Because their centers of operations are several blocks 
removed and because their budgets, tax rates, bond cam- 
paigns and related problems have appeared quite removed 
from one another, city and school officials over the years 
tended to limit their professional associations to polite 
greetings on the street—until recently, that is. 

Thanks partly to a master plan of land usage, pro- 
jected by the city through employment of specialists, the 
picture has changed materially. School and city officials 
are now holding joint committee sessions and are settling 


long-troublesome issues concerned largely with greater 





by BRUCE MILLER, superintendent of 
Riverside City Schools 


and ROBERT L. PATTON, director of 
information services, Riverside City Schools 
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development of summer recreational programs for the 
boys and girls. 

In late May, for example, it was agreed that the 
school might well exchange a large ball park for city- 
financed drainage improvements of the general area to 
allow development of another school-owned plot into a 
similar facility. For their part, the city looks kindly 
toward unblocking acreage for installation of a long- 
needed swimming pool to be built by the schools and 
used during the summer by the entire community. 

Several miles removed from this proposed site, the 
schools have set aside approximately ten acres of a new 
senior high grounds for mutual development as a city 
and school park where a swimming pool also would be 


the center of attraction. 
Playground activities increase 


Further development of city-school mutual uses of 
property will, of course, tie in with the long-range and 
constantly active program of the City Recreation Depart- 
ment which has for many years organized and conducted 
summer recreational programs using school grounds and 
gymnasiums. Statistical reports show that hundreds of 
boys and girls of all nationalities take part in the vari- 
ous playground activities and that year-by-year the num- 
ber of grounds lighted for night use is increasing. 

While study of Riverside’s use of school properties 
during summer months would underline recreational 
activities, there are other facets not to be overlooked. 
Of equal importance in this rapidly growing Southern 
California city is the summer offering of special studies 
and activities for gifted children. Begun on a more or 
less experimental basis four years ago with 695 enrolled, 
registration now exceeds 200. 

“Opportunity classes” are composed of boys and girls 
whose 1.Q.’s exceed 120, with registration voluntary. 
Study and creative enterprise in science, use of the li- 
brary, foreign language, art, creative writing and such 
sports as tennis are encouraged. Scheduling is based on 
some of the outstanding characteristics of bright children 
such as long spans of attention, eagerness to explore new 
fields, and ability to think for themselves. 


This division of summer schooling is a part of the 
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Riverside Schools converted a eucalyptus grove into this 
athletic field. The city plans to build swimming pool in 
undeveloped land in foreground for school-community use. 


regular six-week summer school program offered as a 
free service by Riverside city schools. General classes are 
offered on elementary, junior and senior high and college 
levels with standard subjects and full credit available. 
In addition, an elementary remedial reading class has 
proved increasingly popular. 

Total enrollment last summer was 1,508—nearly 
double that of five years ago—and is now approximately 
10 percent of the entire school system regular session 
population. 


summer use of 
school facilities 





in addition to predictable scheduling of recreational 
and instructional programs during summer months in 
Riverside, all of which can be worked out in advance, 
it is a standing policy of trustees and administrators to 
make school auditoriums and grounds available for non- 
profit community social and cultural meetings. Particu- 
larly adaptable properties are often used as centers for 
a concert series. The community junior college, as one 
example, is so designed that one side of the auditorium 
stage faces an outdoor quadrangle excellently adapted to 
drama and music presentations. 


Summer school assignments for teachers 


Yes, in Riverside and in other communities across the 
nation the term “summer vacation” is changing in mean- 
ing. After a few days off, many teachers are now 
taking on summer school assignments or supervision of 
a recreational program—provided, of course, that it 
isn’t their turn to go back to school themselves. 

As populations rise and as school housing becomes 
more and more limited, emphasis on year-round pro- 
gramming for schools is increasing. The wise adminis- 
trator is meeting the need with sound planning. 

To school systems, sammer can mean a change of 
pace and an opportunity to help the gifted child or the 
lagging pupil. It can mean mutually organized recrea- 
tional programs to lessen delinquency problems and to 
provide widely diversified programs for all age groups. 

Summer can mean all this and more. What it can no 
longer mean is a prolonged shutdown. The break with 
tradition has been made, and none too soon. 


in Newton, Massachusetts 


[bee GROUNDS of our 33 schools have been used for sum- 
mertime recreation for generations. All buildings 
built since the early 1920’s have provided office space 
for a supervisor of recreation and space for the storage 
of playground equipment. 

Currently, there are seventeen schools to whose 
grounds a summer recreation supervisor is assigned by 





by HAROLD B. GORES, superintendent of 
Newton Schools 
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high school remedial and enrichment programs, 
nursery schools and teacher-training programs 


the Recreation Department of the city. Within eleven 
buildings, supervised instruction in arts and crafts is 
provided. Last summer’s attendance involved more than 
a half million pupil-days. 


Provides safe play areas 


Such uses fall in the customary pattern of city schools. 
Presumably, the school and its facilities will continue 
increasingly to serve as the neighborhood gathering- 
place for children who, in heavily urbanized districts, 
would otherwise have only the hazardous and unsuper- 
vised play of the streets. 
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In the last several years, however, school property has 
come to be used for purposes which are essentially edu- 
cational. This summer there are several separate educa- 
tional enterprises in operation. 

Newton High School is conducting its fourteenth an- 
nual summer session. For six weeks, pupils from 22 
communities will study a total of sixteen subjects, in- 
cluding four grades of English, two of Latin, and French, 
five levels of mathematics, plus shorthand, typewriting, 
and driver education. Tuition at the rate of $12 for 
Newton residents and $15 for non-residents creates an 
income sufficient to pay the salaries of the teaching staff. 


Supplements academic program 


While the emphasis is still primarily on make-up and 
remediation, the trend is toward enrichment and supple- 
mentation of the academic year’s program. As competi- 
tion for college entrance increases, it is apparent that 
many more pupils will seek the additional six weeks’ 
study to fortify themselves for the race. 

By contrast, we have granted the use of two elementary 
schools and portions of their grounds to nursery schools. 
In one, the 100 children being served reside in settle- 
ment districts of Boston, and are supervised by a Red 
Feather agency and bussed daily to the suburban school. 
It will not surprise a professional city planner that high 
on the list of specifications for the chosen school was that 
“there be trees and grass.” 


Leased by parents for nursery school 


Use of the other elementary schoo! has been granted to 
an incorporated group of parents who have conducted 
a nursery school during the past school year in one of 
our elementary schools. While we have three such groups 
who regularly conduct nursery schools as a phase of their 
PTA programs, this is the first to extend the nursery 
school into virtually a year-round institution. If it is 
successful, one may expect that future summers will bring 
extension of nursery school experience to more schools 
and may well set off a demand for additional nursery 
groups—space being available—for the winter session. 

A third elementary school is being used by the Boston 
University Graduate School of Education as a center for 
the teaching of science to teachers. 

Another use that is emerging is the offering of six 
weeks of summer school for children in grades 4 to 9, 
the purpose being primarily to aid in the training of 
beginning teachers. For five years we have conducted an 
elementary school enrolling approximately 200 pupils in 
kindergarten through grade 6, for Boston University, for 
the training of liberal arts college graduates who desire 
to enter elementary school teaching but lack intensive 
laboratory experience. 


Train secondary school teachers 


In cooperation with Harvard University and five 
neighboring school systems, an additional school—a 
junior high school—enrolling 360 pupils will be con- 
ducted for six weeks. Its emphasis is on the training of 
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secondary school teachers. Its faculty is drawn from 
the Northeast and North Central regions, and its trainees 
are recruited from ten Massachusetts liberal arts colleges, 
including M. I. T. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is giving support to the academic side of 
the project through a grant to the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Tuition at the rate of $16 for the 
six-week period is charged for elective workshops in the 
Art Center—art, music, industrial arts, and dance. 


After nine months they want more 


It has been observed that great numbers of children 
of all ranges of abilities would rather go to school than 
live through the summer hiatus in undirected and unin- 
spired solitude. When we approached the recruitment of 
a student body for the junior high school we did not 
think that many of the older children would choose to 





Homemaking departments in Roanoke, Virginia, high 
schools offer several summer courses including a cooking 
class for boys. Here ice is cautiously added to fruit punch. 


take an academic program when legally they were 
exempt. The reverse proved overwhelmingly to be true. 
When the school opened it was more than doubly over- 
subscribed, confirming a preliminary poll which indi- 
cated that about 20 percent of the children, ages 9-14, in 
our city would choose to go to school in the summertime. 

From the foregoing examples—the nursery school, the 
elementary, junior high and senior high school summer 
session—it is apparent to us that the traditional summer 
time use of school property, heretofore largely recrea- 
tional, will be supplemented, if not indeed partially re- 
placed, by uses deriving from academic pursuits. 
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summer use of 
school facilities 


in Roanoke, Virginia 


homemaking for boys, classes for mentally 
retarded and workshops for the staff 


| Bap WAS a time when school facilities lay deserted 
and all but neglected from June to September. Such 
is no longer the case in Roanoke, Virginia. School plants 
serve many educational and recreational uses at a time 


when school is considered to be “out.” 

In several sections of the city, schools were planned 
immediately adjacent to parks and recreational areas. The 
land which serves the school during the winter serves the 
neighborhood during the summer. In other areas of the 
city, school sites and buildings become neighborhood 
recreational centers for the summer. Why not? The 
same children live in those neighborhoods both summer 
and winter. The same property owners support both the 
Public Schools and the City Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 

Upon occasion there is the question “Who is respon- 
sible for what?” This and other questions are being 
ironed out through a policy statement now in prepara- 
tion by the school administration and the administration 
of the Department of Parks and Recreation. Both groups 
are aware of the fact that in the final analysis they are 
responsible to the same people, that all funds come from 
the same pocket, and that genuine service is more im- 
portant than a struggle over who gets credit for what. 


Cooking, clothing and demonstration classes 


Summer use of school plants is not limited to the 
recreation program. The homemaking departments in the 
various junior and senior high schools conduct courses 
in clothing and cooking as well as demonstrations in 
special homemaking activities for both youth and adults. 
These classes and demonstrations are quite popular. One 
of the most popular is the homemaking course for boys. 
Of course they want to cook and they have a wonderful 
time doing it! It is not unusual for their tastes to lean 





by E. W. RUSHTON, superintendent of 
Roanoke Schools 


and GEORGE W. HOLMES Iil, director of 
educational planning for Roanoke 
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toward hamburgers, cake and ice cream exclusively, but 
they also learn to cook vegetables and breads and to 
make salads. They learn about wise food selection and 
various management and consumer problems. The six- 
week course usually concludes with a company meal or a 
tea for the mothers. It is difficult to say whether mother 
or son is prouder of the achievements. 

The class for mentally retarded children continues 
during the summer. Summer classes for these children 
is a joint venture of the City Schools, Roanoke Council 
for Retarded Children, and the City Department of Parks 
and Recreation. The teacher, employed by the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation, concentrates on a pro- 
gram of simple crafts, games and play. 


Staff attends leadership conference 


The professional educators—teachers, principals, super- 
visors and the central administrative staff—use the school 
plants during the summer, too. During June, 1954, for 
example, four workshops were in progress. One group 
composed of representatives from all areas of adminis- 
tration, supervision and teaching met in a leadership 
conference to develop a proposed plan of organization 
for the Roanoke City Schools. The plan developed was 
more than a chart of organization; it coordinated both 
program and personnel in light of the accepted pur- 
poses of education in Roanoke. The report of this group 
grew into the “Comprehensive Program of the Roanoke 
City Schools.” 

\ high school group, composed of twenty-five high 
school teachers and the high school principals, met to 
study the recommendations following the evaluations of 
the three high schools and to make plans for faculty 
study and work in continuing the total program of high 
school improvement. 

A speech workshop, offered by the extension division 
of the University of Virginia, was conducted for three 
weeks in one of the schools. The program included 
speech improvement activities, techniques for identify- 
ing speech problems which need the services of a speech 
therapist, and ways of improving the teacher’s own 
speech. 

A workshop, sponsored by the State Department of 
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Roanoke provides a summer program for 
mentally-retarded children. A joint ven- 
ture by the city and the schools, it con- 
centrates on simple crafts and play. 


Education, brought from all parts of the state teachers 
of mentally retarded children. Roanoke became the host 
city because the class for mentally retarded children was 
to be continued during the summer and could serve as a 


laboratory for the workshop. 


Work on administrative handbook 


This summer two leadership conferences are planned. 
One is beginning the work on an administrative hand- 
book. The other is concentrating on human relations and 
channels of communication within the school system. 


summer use of 
school facilities 
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Workshops on improving reading at the secondary level 
and on the general improvement of instruction are 
planned. 

In addition to the activities mentioned, secondary 
school principals work on a twelve-month basis and 
elementary school principals on an eleven-month basis. 
Consequently, buildings are used almost continuously for 
parent conferences, pupil conferences, pupil guidance 
and program planning. 

In Roanoke, schools are anything but “out” this 


summer. 


in Denver, Colorado 


instructional workshop, teacher training, 


secretaries’ work program, crafts and music 


_ Cenenpager USE is made of the buildings and 

grounds of Denver public schools during the sum- 
mer months. The buildings house summer schools, in- 
structional workshops, a secretaries’ summer work pro- 
gram, and recreational activities. The playgrounds are 
utilized for various recreational programs. 





by KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER, 
superintendent of the Denver Public Schools 
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The largest single phase of summer utilization of our 
facilities is the recreational program which was attended 
last summer by 383,000 boys and girls. Auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, music rooms, playrooms and playgrounds 
are all utilized in this program, which gets under way 
about the middle of June and runs through August. 

Indoor facilities are used during the day for such 
activities as handicraft and nature study, table games. 
tap dancing, instrumental music and ballet. Tools for the 
handicrafts program, equipment for table games, and 
some musical instruments are used by boys and girls 
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without charge. School libraries are open. Pianists are 
employed by the school system for the tap and ballet 
classes. 

Nominal or cost charges are levied for the handicrafts 
and art phases. A man and a woman supervisor are em- 
ployed by the school system for each recreation center. 


Teach dancing, art and music 


Facilities of 39 of our 96 schools are employed in the 
general phases of the recreation program. Fifty play- 
grounds are the centers of group activities. In addition, 
rooms in twenty elementary schools are used once each 
week for the 8-week tap-dancing program; rooms in 


twelve schools are used two hours each morning for the 
5-week art program; rooms in 12 schools are used six 
hours a day for six weeks in the instrumental music 


program. 

The Recreation Department of the City and County of 
Denver makes use of several playgrounds for its summer 
softball and baseball recreation program. The swim- 
ming pool of one of the schools is also administered by 
the City during the summer months. 


Instruction in business, commercial subjects 


East High School is the center for the summer school, 


which accepts students in grades 9 through 12 from 
public and private schools. The average summer attend- 
ance during the 8-week session is about 1,000. For the 
most part, the curriculum of the summer school is aca- 
demic, although business subjects such as typing, short- 
hand and bookkeeping are offered. 

An experimental project is utilizing the facilities of 
one of the elementary schools this summer. Administered 
cooperatively by the University of Denver and the Den- 
ver Public Schools, the project is aimed at the dual pur- 
pose of teacher-education and the enriching of educa- 
tional experiences of Denver children, from nursery 
school through grade 8, who have not achieved up to 
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Denver youngsters work 
on handicraft projects 
in| summer program. 
Tools are available to 
them without charge. 


their own expectancies. Summer school students at the 
University will observe master teachers working with 
these children. 


Prepare materials for classroom teachers 


The Denver Workshop, a combined effort of the Uni- 
versity’s Education Department and the Department of 
Instruction of the Denver Public Schools, is housed in 
one of the high schools. Here, for five weeks, teachers, 
coordinators and principals from schools far and wide 
meet with the workshop staff supplied by the University 
to study practical problems facing classroom teachers 
and to prepare materials to assist in the work of the 
various schools represented. Last summer 148 educators 
from 20 states attended the Denver Workshop. 


Summer program for secretaries 


An interesting project of the Denver schools that uti- 
lizes personnel, equipment, and building facilities is the 
secretaries’ summer work program. During the two or 
three months prior to the closing of the school year, 
teachers send in materials that they wish to have dupli- 
cated for class use. The curriculum committees screen 
the materials for duplication, violation of copyright 
laws and suitability—criteria that are set up in advance. 

When materials have been approved by the governing 
curriculum committees, they are sent to the coordinator 
for the summer work program. Starting one week fol- 
lowing the close of the regular school term, a group of 
secretaries and clerks produces the materials on a city- 
wide use basis. As a concluding project, copies of the 
materials that have been produced during the summer 
are bound into sample books, and copies of the sample 
book are sent to each school. 

Another school offers learning opportunities for adults 
during June and July. In 1954, 2,884 persons engaged 
in day-school activities during the summer months, and 
1,698 persons participated in night-school courses. 
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summer use of 
school facilities 


in Levittown, New York 


recreation program, summer school 
session and adult education classes 


\* ORDER fully to appreciate the intensity of use of the 
nine schools in Levittown during the summer, one 
needs to understand the social factors which bear upon 
this unusual dependency of a community on its schools. 
Levittown was established in 1947; that year 47 children 
were enrolled in the schools of the District. Present en- 
rollment is 12,000; it will reach 14,000 in the fall of 1955 
and 22,000 in the fall of 1960. The community originaliy 
was planned to grow around four shopping centers which 
had adjacent parks and swimming pools. The planning 
was defective because it failed to take account of the 
impact of major highways and of the eventual develop- 
ment of natural neighborhood boundaries. 


Schools became gathering places 


It must be said that long-range planning was probably 
impossible, inasmuch as no one could have foreseen at 
the outset the extent of the present development. Schools 
were built as the demand for them appeared and on sites 
envisioned as adequate to serve specific neighborhoods. 
In a community where no facilities other than churches 
are provided for community gathering and recreation, 
the people naturally look to their schools as community 
centers. Even the nature of the home design accentuated 
the tendency of the community to focus on its schools. 
The homes are designed for small family living, and 
do not provide meeting space for large groups of 
neighbors. 


Use local facilities for recreation 


The economic level of the families of the district and 
the small tax base consisting almost entirely of residential 
property furthered this tendency. The encroachment of 
other suburbia on the boundaries of the district dis- 
courage a movement out of the community for recrea- 





by WALTER CREWSON, superintendent of 
schools, Levittown, New York 
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tional and social purposes. The township type of gov- 
ernment causes local government to function at a fifteen- 
mile distance from many of the residents of Levittown. 
Against this backdrop it is easy to understand the intens- 
ity of community interest in the schools and the demand 
for community use of school facilities. 


Liberal policy of school use 


Logically, too, the Board of Education has developed 
a liberal policy in relation to the use of the sites and 
school buildings provided by the citizens of the district. 
The use of school buildings and sites in Levittown during 
the summer months largely centers around the function- 
ing of three specific programs: recreation, summer school 
and adult education. 

An extensive program of summer recreation takes full 
advantage of all available school sites and buildings. It 
is under the supervision of the Director of Recreation 
who plans the program with the staff and lay advisory 
committee under the Superintendent’s direction. Six 
school areas and wings of buildings are allotted to the 
program which sees the K-6 grades attend morning play- 


Superintendent Rushton and consultant wrestle with some 
problems during Roanoke’s summer leadership conference. 
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ground sessions five days a week. Youth-adolescent 
programs are conducted on school sites three hours every 
evening of the week. Both programs are for seven weeks. 
Fifty-five people man the sites and conduct an organ- 
ized program. 

Movie projectors, tables, chairs, physical education 
equipment and other tools of education—all the property 
of the school district—are utilized in the youth program. 
School buses conduct teams throughout the community 
and transport adolescents on beach and state park trips 
during the summer. On rainy days the gymnasiums, 
auditoriums and cafeterias are used. Many classrooms 
are employed for handicraft, art and dramatic activities 
by participants in the recreation program. All these activi- 
ties are under the guidance of people specifically trained 
in these areas. 

The climax of the program is play day when hundreds 
of children are transported to a central site. The lobby 
of a school is used for handicraft exhibitions, the 
auditorium for a musical show, the cafeteria for the 
serving of refreshments, and the outdoor areas for a 
gigantic play day activity program. Every available 
facility is used for such athletic and social games as 
tennis, badminton, baseball, softball and horseshoes. 


Classes for gifted and retarded 


This summer the Levittown Memorial High School is 
lending its facilities for a six-week summer program de- 
signed to serve those children who require further in- 
struction in courses they have completed. It will serve 
children who are enrolled in the college entrance course 
and, because of a crowded curriculum, were unable to 
receive training in shop, music, typewriting and fine 
arts. It will also provide education programs to challenge 
gifted children. In six elementary schools there will be 


summer use of 
school facilities 


classes for children of normal ability and measurable 
retardation in the basic subjects. 

These programs will function three hours each day 
for six weeks. Each program will employ two classrooms 
with twenty children in each. This will accommodate a 
total of 240 children in 12 classrooms in six schools under 
the guidance of 12 capable teachers. 


Active interest in adult education 


. The interest in adult education in the Levittown com- 
munity is very high. During the regular school year 
more than 5000 residents enroll in adult education 
courses. A regular semester of adult education courses 
is available this summer. In accommodating the wide 
range of interests of the community the courses range 
from such practical arts as home economics and how to 
refinish an attic, to ceramics, music and fine arts. There 
are also courses in child psychology, in family living, 
and in the problems of teenagers. Lectures, panels and 
discussions are held in a large auditorium and also in 
neighborhood centers. 

Much of this intense use of school buildings is ac- 
celerated by the long-standing policy of this district to 
develop all its programs by and with the advice of broadly 
representative groups of citizens. Lay advisory committees 
design curricula for adult education programs, they de- 
termine the areas of greatest need to be served by the 
recreation program, they solicit lay supervisors for many 
aspects of the recreation program and they consult with 
the professional staff of the district to outline the sum- 
mer school programs. 

Possibly one might say that this participation acceler- 
ates communication within the district and causes many 
people to be sensitive to the nature of the facilities avail- 
able for community use during the summer. 


in Grand Island, Nebraska 


recreation, music instruction and 
programs for exceptional children 


A LL OVER the nation, school officials are giving in- 
creased attention to possible use of school facilities 
during the summer season. There are some who feel that 





by EARLE W. WILTSE, superintendent of 
schools, Grand Island, Nebraska 
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school buildings should be used for instructional purposes 
on a twelve-month basis, particularly in communities 
where increasing enrollments require half-day sessions 
and huge capital outlays for new school buildings. 

The use of school facilities on a year-round basis. 
though advocated for a good many years, has not been 
very widely practiced. There are several reasons for this. 
In the first place, most families take their vacations dur- 
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ing the summer months. Tradition is another factor; any 
change in the status quo meets with terrific opposition 
from many sources. In many sections of the United 
States summer use of school buildings will have to be 
delayed until air conditioning can be made available. 
Moreover, the summer months are used for maintenance 
and repair. Maintenance officials feel that three months 
are needed to get school buildings in readiness after nine 
months of wear and tear. 


Advantages of summer instruction 


Many of the reasons for not operating schools on a 
year-round basis are valid. Yet most school officials ad- 
vocate increased use of school facilities during the sum- 
mer months. There are many ways to accomplish this. 

Many city schools conduct summer classes for slow 
learners. The non-competitive informality of summer 
instruction seems to provide a desirable environment for 
those who learn slowly. This makes it possible for those 
who are socially mature to remain with their own age 
group. Now that some psychologists are advocating ac- 
celeration as an acceptable means of adjusting to in- 
dividual differences, summer classes for the brilliant are 
also being advocated. 


Schools and city pool efforts 


In many cities, Boards of Education and city officials 
pool their efforts to provide recreational activities dur- 
ing the summer months. In some instances, the funds are 
furnished by the city; in others, they are provided by the 
school district. Physical education and recreation teachers 
from the schools are employed to organize and operate 
city playgrounds on school property. School officials are 





Roanoke school sites serve as summer 
playgrounds. Administrators of the 
city’s school and parks department 
are now ironing our policy statement 
that will clarify the invariable ques- 
tion, “Who is responsible for what?” 


sometimes employed to run the city swimming pool. In 
communities where school playgrounds are used, ar- 
rangements are made for the use of the school’s toilets 
and drinking fountains. 

In Grand Island, Nebraska, a Director of Music for 
the school system is employed on a year-round basis. 
During the summer months, he conducts a program of 
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instrumental music instruction. Children meet for rehears- 
als twice each week in the various schools. By careful 
planning, it is possible to arrange rehearsals in those 
school buildings that are not scheduled for major renova- 
tion or repairs. A fee of $5 per child is collected by the 
Board of Education. 


Parents approve music instruction 


An outdoor summer concert culminates this activity. 
Parents are enthusiastic about the summer music pro- 
gram because it provides creative use of leisure time. The 
instrumental program in the school has grown in both 
size and quality as a result of this summer activity. 

School buildings and playgrounds are often used dur- 
ing the summer for a vacation Bible school with the 
churches of the community joining forces to provide 
several weeks of religious instruction. In case light and 
heat are required, the churches often pay the cost of 
the utilities. Custodians are also paid for the extra 
janitorial work that is required. A written agreement be- 
tween the school and church officials can be used to fix 
responsibility in case of property damage. 


Make haste slowly 


Two suggestions are in order for those who are 
anxious to encourage wide use of school facilities during 
the summer vacation period. 

First, begin with one program. Be sure the Board of 
Education has approved it in writing. Make haste slowly. 
Watch for difficulties as the program develops. 

Second, insist upon written policies with respect to 
such problems as: Who gets the key? Who is responsible 
for the activity? Who pays the bill when a chair gets 















broken? What is the custodian’s responsibility? Who 
pays him when extra services are required? 

School facilities represent a heavy investment. They 
are owned by the people. Properly administered, they 
should be used during the summertime more than they 
are at present. Such programs succeed best when they 
are conducted under clearly-defined written policies. 
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| news of the educational field 


Court Directs States to Effect Own Desegregation Pattern; 


Maryland to “Do its best,” Georgia “Under no circumstances” 


WasHINcGTON—On May 31, just a year after its historic decision against pub- 
lic school segregation, the Supreme Court gave to local authorities the initiative 


to implement its desegregation ruling. 


That the Court did not fix a date for racial integration in all the schools was 
met with relief on the part of many Southern educators. Instead, school offi- 


cials are ordered to work out their 
own desegregation patterns “with all 
deliberate speed.” 

The Court ruling decrees that: 
—*School authorities have the pri- 
mary responsibility for elucidating, 
assessing, and solving these [imple- 
mentation] problems; courts will 
have to consider whether the action 
of school 
good-faith 


governing constitutional principles.” 


authorities constitutes 


implementation of the 


. the courts will require that 
the defendants make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward full compli- 
ance with our May 17, 1954, ruling. 
Once such a start has been made, the 
courts may find that additional time 
is necessary to carry out the ruling 


oe « 8O that 


end, the courts may consider prob- 


in an effective manner. 


lems related to administration, aris- 
ing from the physical condition of 
the school plant, the school transpor- 
tation system, personnel, revision of 
school districts and attendance areas 
into compact units to achieve a sys- 
tem of determining admission to the 
public schools on a non-racial basis, 
and revision ‘of local laws and regu- 
lations which may be necessary in 
solving the foregoing problems.” 
The effectiveness of this ruling will 
be tested this September when pub- 
lic schools reopen in the seventeen 
states which have mandatory segre- 
gation laws and the four states which 


Teacher of the Year Is White House Guest 


Black Star photo, courtesy McCall's 


Margaret Perry, fourth-grade teacher at Monmouth, Oregon, Elementary School 
and named the 1955 “Teacher of the Year” by McCall’s magazine and the U.S. 
Office of Education, is welcomed at the White House by President Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower. Also on hand to honor Miss Perry are, from left, Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Samuel Brownell, and Otis L. Wiese, editor and publisher of McCall's. 
Accompanying Miss Perry on her trip to Washington are two of her pupils, Sue 
Mull and Dickie Peterson, chosen by their classmates to represent the room. 
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permit segregated schools. Within 
the past year, about 56,000 Negro 
pupils have entered white schools. 

Greatest resistance to the Court 
order is expected in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana—those_ states with the 
highest proportion of Negroes. Thur- 
good Marshall, Naacp chief counsel, 
will wage court tests on this issue as 
he did on those which led to the 
Court’s original ruling. 

Immediate reaction of several 

other Southern states indicates 
“good-faith implementation :” 
—In Maryland, Montgomery County 
Forbes H. 
Norris initiated a program for inte- 
grating a small number of Negro 
and white elementary and secondary 
students beginning this fall. While 
Baltimore began desegregating its 
schools last September, the rest of 
the state waited for the Court’s en- 
forcement order. 

The Maryland Department of Edu- 
cation affirmed that it would “do its 


school superintendent 


best to implement the latest decision.” 
—Georgia Governor Marvin Griffin 
declared, “We shall continue to oper- 
ate our schools as we have always 
operated them. Under no circum- 
stances will we sacrifice the welfare 
and best interest of our children to 
satisfy such an unconstitutional de- 
cision of the Supreme Court.” 

M. D. Collins, superintendent of 
schools for Georgia, noted that under 
present state law. which prohibits 
use of public money for integrated 
systems, the Supreme Court had 
“closed up the schools.” Under an 
amendment to the state constitution, 
the Georgia public school system 
could be abolished and _ facilities 
transferred to private maintenance. 
—In Virginia, the Board of Super- 
visors for Prince Edward County 
voted unanimously to cut off funds 


for operating county schools in the 
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fiscal year dating from July 1. School 
authorities in the county reaffirmed 
that they would end public schoois 
before authorizing their desegrega- 
tion. 

In Hanover County, Va., a bond 
issue voted in 1953, raising $1 mil- 
lion in school construction funds, has 
been ruled invalid. When voters ap- 
proved the bond issue, “they well 
knew,” Circuit Judge Leon M. Bazile 
stated, “that Virginia’s constitution 
required separation of whites and 
Negroes in its schools.” School ofh- 
cials there felt that Judge Bazile’s 
ruling could have the effect of halting 
all school construction which had 
been approved prior to the Court’s 
decision. 

—-This summer, for the first time in 
Kentucky, a Negro is being admitted 
to a white school below college level. 
The student, a 16-year-old girl, has 
been accepted for the summer term 
at Lafayette High School in Lexing- 
ton. “It is our opinion that under the 
new court rulings we have no 
grounds for excluding the girl,” re- 
Noah C. 
County superintendent. 


ported Turpen, Fayette 
Mississippi, Louisiana and South 
Carolina have given no indication 
that they intend to amend existing 
state laws against integration of 
white and Negro students in compli- 
ance with the federal decree. 
However, integration is soon ex- 
pected in the schools in Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma and Delaware. 
Delaware’s State Supreme Court 
had last year ordered immediate ad- 
mission of Negro pupils to white 
schools. While this decree was be- 


ing argued before the Supreme 
Court, Delaware’s legislature took no 
action on any proposal for a school 
With the State 


court’s ruling upheld, Delaware will 


integration law. 


respect the gradual adjustment for- 


mula. 


Pay Tuition, Choose Schools 
CHICAGO 
schools could transform the issue of 


Public subsidy of private 


racial desegregation in southern 
schools from a political problem into 
one of individual choices, declares 
Procter Thompson, assistant profes- 


sor in economics and education at 
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Stevenson, Stassen to Address NEA; 
Walker Expects 15,000 at Conference 


Cuicaco—With the 93rd annual convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation scheduled for July 3 to 8 in this city, NEA officials and conference plan- 
ners are busy finishing last minute details and preparing for the big week 


ahead. 


Approximately 15,000 classroom teachers, administrators, principals and 
other citizens interested in education are expected to attend, reports NEA 


President Waurine Walker. 

Of this number, about 5.700 will 
be delegates, representing educational 
associations in their home towns, af- 
filiated with NEA. 

Adlai E. 


Stassen, 


Key speakers include 
Stevenson and Harold E. 
Miss Walker announces. 

Mr. Stevenson, 1952 Democratic 
presidential candidate and former 
governor of Illinois, will address the 
convention Wednesday evening, July 
6, at Chicago Stadium. 

Mr. Stassen, who holds the U. S. 
Cabinet position of special assistant 
on disarmament problems, will speak 
July 8 on “The Search for Peace.” 

William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, will make his report to 
members on Tuesday evening, July 
5. He will cover the work and ac- 
complishments of NEA during the 
past year. 

Miss Walker has also been sched- 


the University of Chicago. 

Writing in the April issue of the 
School Review, monthly journal in 
secondary education, Thomson dis- 
cusses from the standpoint of theory 
the idea that public grants from tax 
funds be made in the form of cer- 
tificates to parents with which they 
could pay tuition in private schools 
of their choice. 

Speaking of the effect this would 
have in southern states, Thomson 
writes: 

“Some individuals and communi- 
ties would voluntarily elect to attend 
desegregated schools, and it is not 
impossible that more actual progress 
would be accomplished by this alter- 
native than under the either-or solu- 
tion. 

“The moral issue would remain es- 
sentially unchanged by the transfer 
from public to private administration 


uled to deliver a major address. 

A vesper service has been sched- 
uled for Sunday, July 3, to open the 
convention, 

The first two days will be devoted 
to meetings of NEA departments, com- 
missions and committees. 

One new feature this year will be 


substituting a series of small group 


discussions on service performed by 
NEA for one of the representative 
assembly sessions. 

The Notables Dinner sponsored by 
the Future Teachers of America will 
take place Sunday evening, July 3 
and the NEA Celebrities 
Thursday, July 7. 

Classroom 


Dinner 


Teacher Night and 
Pageant will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning. July 5. 

As in the past, a large commercial 
exhibit will be a regular feature dur- 
ing the six day meeting. 


of schools, although racial discrimi- 
nation would then be practiced by 
public money plus private adminis- 
tration rather than by public funds 
publicly administered.” 


Federal Aid Action Halted 


WasHINcTON—Legislation providing 
federal aid for school construction 
has bogged down in the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor over 
the issue of segregation. 

Some lay organizations and mem- 
bers of Congress insist that aid shall 
not be granted in states where there 
are racially-segregated schools. 

The policy of NEA in this matter 
has been stated by Executive Secre- 
tary William G. Carr. 

“The Association believes that our 
public schools although directly sub- 
ject to state and local control, should 
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be operated in conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States. 
‘“‘An amendment to federal school 
construction legislation which en- 
deavors to anticipate and to enforce 
the decrees of the Court (on desegre- 
gation), whatever form or forms 


they may take, could adversely affect 
the welfare of school children of all 
races. 

“Therefore, the National Educa- 
tion Association opposes such an 
amendment to bills for federal school 
construction assistance.” 


Regional Meetings Planned to Augment 
State Conference on Education 


Wasuincton—Fighteen states are making plans for regional conferences on 
education to either precede or followup statewide conferences, reports Neil H. 
McElroy, chairman, Committee for the White House Conference on Education. 

The number of regional meetings planned by these states ranges from an 
estimated two in Pennsylvania and South Dakota to the high figure of 102 in 


Illinois, according to Mr. McElroy. 

Besides these three, other states 
scheduling regionals include Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Carolina and Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the preliminary 
conferences, reports Mr. McElroy, is 
to study and list the basic education- 
al problems to be taken up by the 
state conference to follow. 

In the case of the followup meet- 
ings, the aim is usually to arouse 
wider citizen interest and participa- 
tion, to disseminate the conference 
conclusions and to stimulate action 
programs carrying out recommenda- 
tions made for improving the state’s 
educational system. 

All 53 states and territories have 
announced that they will participate 
in the White House Conference, Mr. 
McElroy announced recently. 

State and territorial activities will 
be climaxed by the White House 
Conference, scheduled for November 
28 to December 1 of this year in the 
nation’s capital. 

Mr. McElroy offered the assistance 
of his committee and staff to any 
state or territory in planning its edu- 
cational conference. 

Along this line, the White House 
conference committee has prepared 
Citizens’ Workbook for Educational 
Conferences “to assist primarily 
those persons who will be attending 
the White House Conference in pre- 
paring themselves for the discussions. 

“It is hoped, however,” adds the 
introduction to the workbook, “that 
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others—especially those persons who 
attend state, territorial and commu- 
nity conferences—may find it useful 


° 


too. 


Contained in the book is informa- 
tion in round numbers on the nation- 
al educational scene. It is organ- 
ized in terms of the six major areas 





Diverse backgrounds represented 
on the President's Committee for 
the White House Conference on 
Education are evidenced by these 
four members: (I. to r.) Don Mitch- 
ell, Summit, N. J. board chairman 
of Sylvania Electric Products Co.; 
Potter Stewart, Cincinnati, Justice, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 6th 
Circuit; Lorimer D. Milton, Atlanta, 
president of Citizens Trust Co.; and 
Martha Shull, Portland, Ore., high 
school teacher. 


of common concern which will form 
the agenda of the White House meet- 
ing. 

These areas are: 

1. What should our schools ac- 
complish? 

2. In what ways can we organize 
our schools more efficiently and eco- 
nomically ? 





3. What are our school building 
needs? 

4. How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them? 

5. How can we finance our schools 
—build and operate them? 

6. How can we obtain a continu- 
ing public interest in education? 

Sloan Wilson, director of informa- 
tion services, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was recently named 
assistant director of the White House 
Conference. 

He will serve as an assistant to 
Clint Pace, conference director, and 
will head technical services for the 
national committee planning the 
meeting. 

Mr. Wilson will compile the com- 
mittee’s report to President Eisen- 
hower made after the conference on 
the “significant and pressing prob- 
lems in the field of education.” 

The report will be based on con- 
clusions of state, territorial and 
White House meetings, and will cov- 
er the results of the committee’s 
studies into the above six major 
problem areas in education. 


Spell It?! We Can’t 


Even Pronounce It! 


Wasuincton—Could you spell “crus- 
taceology” or “abbacy” and win top 
awards in the 28th National Spelling 
Bee? 

Sandra Sloss, 14, Granite City, Ill., 
won the $500 top prize in the cor- 
test held here by spelling “crus- 
taceology.” 

She represented St. Joseph’s 
School in her home town, and was 
sponsored by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

The runner-up was Jean Copeland, 
12, Prescott, Ariz. 

Jean is a student at Prescott 
Junior High School and was spon- 
sored by the Arizona Republic. She 
went down on the word “abbacy.” 

The annual tussle with words is 
sponsored by Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. This year’s battle on May 19 
included more contestants and lasted 
longer than any previous national 
spelling bee. 

Sixty-two contestants worked their 
way to the national feat by winning 
local, state and district contests. 
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THE FIRST PEABODY DESK 
BUILT IN 1902 


Over 52 years ago the first Peabody School 
Desk was placed in service in Winchester. 
Kansas. Since that time millions of 
Peabody Desks have made their contri- 


bution to American education. Those 








of us here today, who are a part of 





this great organization, are proud of 


our heritage and the responsibility it entails. 


Lo One Ever Keyrelled Buying Quatily 
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Extra Claesroome? 


If you're short on classrooms, PELLA Woop Fo.ipinc Doors are the 
practical solution. Installed as movable partitions, they enable you 
to divide large classrooms, study halls and cafeterias quickly and 


easily. They are also ideal cloakroom and storage space closures. 


PeLLta Woop Fo.pinc Doors are of solid wood panel construction - 

spring hinged. They are made to fit your requirements in beautiful, 
selected Philippine mahogany, pine, oak or birch veneers . . . finished 
or unfinished. PeLLA Doors have been tested for their sound-retard- 
ant properties by Armour Research Foundation’s Acoustical Labora- 
tory. Installation is easy because PELLA Doors are prefitted and 
factory assembled. Send for FREE LITERATURE and name of nearest 


PELLA dealer. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY, Dept. G-71, Pella, lowa 


GentLemen: Please send FREE literature showing how to 
use Petta Woop Fotpinc Doors and name of nearest Pella 
dealer. 


® 


woop 
FOLDING wanes 
DOORS © 
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Urge Schools to Pool 
Resources for Research 


BuFFALo—Representatives attending 
the Sixth National Conference of 
School Study Council Leaders meet- 
ing here recently, learned the results 
of a three-year study which indicates 
that there is a close relation between 
political activities and school issues 
in the community. 

Psychologist James M. Shipton, 
reporting on the study undertaken 
by Harvard University, declared that 
“political influence on school issues 
can be predicted by many of the 
same factors which have been shown 
to affect citizens’ votes in national 
presidential elections.” 

This study is described in greater 
detail on page 90. 

Clifford C. Furnas, chancellor, 
University of Buffalo, spoke to the 
representatives on research. 


Asks “practical balance” 


He urged that a “practical bal- 
ance” be kept “between the three 
types of research” which could be 
described as “fundamental, applied 
and developmental, so that the re- 
search talents in education can 
achieve practical goals.” 

The chancellor also indicated he 
believed colleges and universities 
should “join with high schools and 
elementary schools in a study to de- 
termine what factors make for a po- 
tentially successful college applicant.” 

The closing session was addressed 
by Parmer L. Ewing, superintendent 
of schools, Buffalo, who urged the 
group to work for increased funds 
for research. 

“Some businesses spend as much 
as 5 percent of their income for re- 
search. Most school districts are 
small and it is impossible for them to 
carry on research individually. 

“The best answer, therefore, is to 
pool resources of large groups for re- 
search,” Dr. Ewing declared. 

Through applied research, he be- 
lieves “we should be able to raise our 
educational level to a point commen- 
surate with the highest objectives.” 

Conferees were presented at the 
first session with basic data on each 
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LIGHTER, STRONGER 
SOLVES BREAKAGE 
PROBLEMS 


* Quiet! Less noise in handling 


* Tough, durable 
Takes abuse 


* Eliminates replacements 
¢ Light weight 
* Highly stain and scratch resistant 


SE-332 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
4 ) Uva FOR FREE FOLDER 


Important Advantages of PMC Molded Melamine 


The Finest in 


Melamine Dinnerware 


Dalles Ware 


DIVISION 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURING CO., 
825 TRUNK AVENUE, DALLAS, TEXAS 


OVER 1 MILLION 


School lunches served on DALLAS WARE without any breakage 


Mrs. M. R. Winder, Cafeterial Manager for E. Rivers 
School writes: “After three and a half years of heavy 
use, our DALLAS WARE is still in excellent condition. 
We have had no breakage, no chipping, or warping. 
DALLAS WARE has effected a considerable saving for 
the school Lunch Fund.” 


That’s quite a record . . but not unusual for DALLAS 
WARE. It’s just one of many service records for school 
lunch programs all over the country. 

You can solve your own breakage problem just as simply 
... and you'll also get all the advantages listed below. So 
clip the coupon and mail it to us today. There’s no obliga- 
tion, of course, and we’ll send you complete, FREE, 
information without delay. 


Georgia, where DALLAS 
WARE has been in use for 
3% years without any break- 
age, chipping or warping. 


4 E. Rivers School, Atlanta, 




































Triple Duty DALLAS WARE 


An unbelievable new dinnerware 
... harder, stronger, more resistant 
to breaking, marring, staining. 
Dries without spotting! In beauti- 
ful new texture-colors: Green on 
White, 10-GW; Blue on White, 
15-BW; Tan on White, 20-TW; 
Sandalwood Brown on White, 5-SW. 


Heavy Duty DALLAS WARE 
Popular commercial dinnerware... 
highly resistant to scratches, break- 
ing, cracking. Six molded-in colors 
that can’t wear off. Pastel Blue. 
Sea Green, Desert Tan, Jonquil 
Yellow, Bermuda Coral, Bone 
White. 


TEXAS WARE 

Unharmed by Same material as Heavy Duty 

boiling water and detergents DALLAS WARE, but with thinner 

7 walls. Six popular colors: Pastel 

Stacks easily Blue, Sea Green, Desert Tan, Jon- 

Simplifies serving problems = Yellow, Bermuda Coral, Bone 
ite. 
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Speeds up dishwashing 



































































Cleans easily and completely 


Send for FREE foider TODAY: 


Dallas Ware Division 
825 Trunk Avenue 
Dallas 10, Texas 


Please send me the money-saving story on Dallas Ware. 


Name 
Firm__ 


Address 
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PIANO MOVING 


For the movers 
For the piano 
For the floors 


Model D-260 
Grand Piano 
Carrier 


YOUNG\PIANO CARRIERS 


Model D-250 Upright Piano Carrier 


e YOUNG Carriers move pianos with- 
out tilt or strain. Even with one 
man, personal safety to the mover 
is assured. 

Pianos moved without carriers soon 
go out of tune because of jars and 
stress. YOUNG’S carriers protect 
pianos completely. 

The 5” ball-bearing swivel casters 
used on YOUNG Piano Carriers 
have thick cushion rubber treads — 
safe for finest floors. 

Pianos can remain permanently on 
carriers. Playing is in no way 
affected. There is a carrier to fit 
every type and size piano. 





THE PAUL 0. YOUNG CO. 
School Truck Division 
LINE LEXINGTON, PENNA. 
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of the study councils. This material, 
compiled by the Western New York 
School Study Council, included the 
names of sponsoring units, member- 


| Study Council Leaders Meet 


oS 


ship, fees, budgets, lists of services 
rendered, staffs, publications and 
projected activities. 

The information was then consid- 
ered by a series of informal discus- 
sion groups. 

Some of the questions raised were: 





Representatives from school study councils throughout the nation met recently 
on the campus of the University of Buffalo to discuss common problems, proj- 


ects and progress (story above). 


SE-334 


e sectional 


e permanent 





GRANDSTANDS 
BLEACHERS 


arse i0 
The “tower type‘ construction on 
the Snyder all steel grandstand 
illustrated, insures long 
and safe seating. 

Easy to install, designed so ad- 
ditional sections can be added, 
and planned for future installa- 
tion of shower facilities this Sny- 
der Steel Stand is safe, econo- 
mical and practical. 

If you are considering a similar 
installation or need help in plan- 
ning, consult our engineers. They 
will gladly help you with your 
grandstand or bleacher problems. 








usage 


For further information write: 








SNYDER TANK CORP. 


P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5, N.Y 


© P.O. Box 2390, Birmingham 1, Ala 
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TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 
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TROUPER 
ARC 
SPOTLIGHT 


with adjustable { "= 
self-regulating : 
transformer in 
base. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


114 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 














Please send free literature and prices on Strong spotlights. 









NAME 




















A STREET 


City & STATE___ j 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
l E 
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i End Tedious 
Hand Sorting, 
Counting, 
Wrapping! 




















































Sort, count and wrap coins for 
deposit 15 times faster than 
by hand. Do the job mechani- 
cally with KLOPP time-tested 
machines. These machines are 
priced so you can afford the 
convenience they offer. 


2,000 
coins per minute and 
wraps for deposit. 


1,000 coins per minute. 


For greater accuracy and 
because of teacher shortage 
many schools are now using 
Klopp machines, for sorting, 
counting and wrapping lunch 
room and special event col- 
lections. 


Machines will be shipped on 
free trial if desired. 


KLOPP tncineerine, inc. 


35551 SCHOOLCRAFT RD. 
LIVONIA, MICHIGAN 


Please send prices and data on Klopp 
machines. 


Beheo) 





Address 





City 


Per. 
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1. Do councils receive direct fi- 


| nancial grants from business, indus- 


| try or other sources? 


2. Should study councils expect 


| and seek financial support from the 


sponsoring college or university? 

3. Does any council subsidize dis- 
sertation expenses in the hope that 
completion of the dissertation will 


| provide answers to problems of mem- 


ber schools? 

4. Should colleges and universities 
be urged to break loose from the aca- 
demic restrictions of the traditional 
concept of a dissertation or thesis so 


| that more meaningful research might 
| be undertaken? 


5. Should there be a national or- 
ganization with officers? 
6. Is “action research” a proper 
term since all research involves some 


kind of action? 
Plan Annapolis meeting 


At the final session the representa- 
tives accepted the invitation of David | 
S. Jenkins, superintendent of schools, 
Anne Arundel County, Md., and a 
member of the Washington Area 
Study Council, University of Mary- 
land, to hold the Seventh Annual 
Conference at Annapolis next April. 

The Western New York School | 
Study Council was asked to prepare 
for next year another report of basic 
data on councils, to save the time of | 
the conferees and show the steady 
progress of the council movement. 

Acknowledgment was made of the 
manual How School Study Councils | 
Work, published under the editor- | 
ship of Daniel E. Griffiths, former 
executive secretary of the Capital 
Area Council. 

The suggested 
at the national conference in 1953 


publication was 
and presents information on organi- 
zation, administration and structure. 

Copies may be purchased by writ- 
ing Capital Area Study Council, New 
York College for Teachers, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Alfred D. Simpson, professor of 
education, Harvard University, and 
founder and general secretary of | 
the New England School Develop- | 
ment Council, served as consultant | 
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NEW! 
‘Sexauer’ Monel 
Self-Locking 

bibb screw 
—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! 


q@NEw! 
‘Sexauer’ 
Easy-Tite 
faucet washer 
7 with Fiberglas 
reinforcing 


This nylon plug locks the screw automatically! 


NEW! Amazing, patented screw 
and washer combination cuts 
faucet washer replacements 75% 
— with each leak eliminated, you reduce 
water and fuel bills up to $28.80 quarterly 

Most faucet washer failures are caused 
by wrong length screws. ‘Sexauer’ Self- 
Locking screws* and Easy-Tite washers* 
—used together —cut costly washer re- 
placements 75%! You save up to $28.80 
quarterly in water and fuel alone with 
each leak stopped. Here’s how... 

A screw too short for the tapping dis- 
torts and splits the washer when tight- 
ened; the washer works loose, is torn to 
shreds. If too long, it can’t grip the 
washer; this ruins the washer and causes 
hammering in the water line. 


Simplifies fitting problem—cuts installation costs 


NYLON PLUG ‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws eliminate the prob- 
lem of misfit screws. They 
lock automatically at the re- 
quired depth as the nylon 
plug is compressed in the faucet thread. 
The washer is not distorted, is held firmly. 

You can re-use Self-Locking bibb screws 
repeatedly. Made of Monel, they resist 
corrosion, never rust; heads won’t twist 
off, screw driver will not distort the slot. 

Self-Locking screws save time spent 
in fitting the proper length—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! Used with new, Fiber- 
glas- reinforced ‘Sexauer’ Easy-Tites, 
they cut washer replacements 75%, fix- 
tures last longer. Easy-Tites resist clos- 
ing squeeze and excessively hot water, 
outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1! 


Water and fuel savings 


One dripping faucet wastes 8,000 gals. 
of water yearly. A pinhole size stream 
increases waste to 8,000 gals. in a single 
month! Here is what you save quarterly 
in stopping just one pinhole leak on a 
hot water faucet: 











Fuel Saving | Water Saving | Total Saving 
“on (198 gals.) $22.77| $6.03 $28.80 
Coat (2,469 Ibs.) 2222] 6.03 28.25 
Gas (21,103 cu.ft.) 21.20 6.03 27.23 














Save water, fuel and labor costs; con- 
serve costly fixtures by cutting washer 
replacements 75%! Use new ‘Sexauer’ 
Self-Locking screws and Easy-Tite fau- 
cet washers. You save every time you do! 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. New 
‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws and Easy- Tite 
washers are just part of 
the line of over 3,000 
‘Sexauer’ Triple-Wear 
plumbing repair parts 
and patented precision 
tools. Send for our new, 
126-page Catalog H. 
Write today! 


J. A. SEXAVER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. Dept. x.75 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51, WN. Y. 





CATALOG : 


*Keg. U.S. Pat. OF. 








WORLD S LEADING SPECIALISTS IN 
PLUMBING AND HEATING REPAIR PARTS 
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NEW 
SUPER 
WESTWAX 
contains 
MIRITE® 
PLASTIC 
EMULSION 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMPANY OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 


Ju'y, 1955 
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“It’s like waxing your floors with a film of plastic” 


HEN you apply new SUPER WESTWAN it’s just like laying 

\ \ down a protective sheet of tough, transparent plastic on your floors. 
With NEW SUPER WESTWAX you get 

brilliant gloss 

extra durability 
— freedom from discoloration 
— easier maintenance 
Why ? Because this heavy-duty formulation contains — 

West's crystal clear Plastic Emulsion, MIRITE® 

and 

prime *1 yellow Carnauba Wax. 


T combines all the features of the finest floor protection in a 
I single wax: 
— dries toa hard, mirror gloss 
— resists scuffing from traffic 
- resists water 
-requires no polishing 
And SUPER WESTWA\X is slip resistant — meets Underwriters’ 


floor treatment materials. 


Laboratories requirements for 
ET a West floor expert demonstrate SUPER WESTWAX 
4 on your own floor — show you how easy it is to use. 

No obligation, of course. Just send the coupon. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY Dept 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Branches in principal cities) 
In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 


I'd like a free copy of your folder on SUPER WESTWAX 


Name 


Position 


| 

| 

\ ¥ . | 
WE ST? DISINFECTING ‘ | (] I'd like to have a WEST representative telephone me for an appointment 

| 

leideaaieat | 

l 


(Tear out this coupon and mail it with your letterhead) 








WHEN ORDERING 


LAMPS 


YOU'RE ACTUALLY 




























BUYING 


ae — = 
: FLUORESCENT 
’ . INCANDESCENT 
q . MERCURY VAPOR 


Duro-Test lamps are America’s best . . . exclusively designed 
for heavy industrial and commercial service. 


Operating at their rated watts and volts, they far outlast con- 
ventional lamps, yet maintain high lumen output throughout life. 


Results? These stronger-built, longer-burning lamps reduce 
your overall lighting costs. Our representative in your area will 
show you how. WRITE NOW TO— 


DURO-TEST (sxporation. 


NORTH BERGEN oe NEW JERSEY © 1955 Duro-Test Corp. 


WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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throughout the three-day conference. 

Joint hosts with the Western New 
York Council were the Southern Tier 
Council, Alfred University and the 
Genesee Valley Council, University 
of Rochester. 


More milk for 
school children 


USDA photo 


This daily milk delivery to Franklin 
School, Madison, Wis., shows how 
the federal special school milk pro- 
gram has boosted consumption. 
Seven cases at left represents 
average daily deliveries last year; 
four additional cases at right rep- 
resent the increase this year—57 
percent more. 


AASA Booklet Tells What 
To Do with Free Materials 


Wasuincton—What to do with the 
huge amount of free instructional 
materials sent to schools by organi- 
zations, business, industry, govern- 
ment, labor and agriculture is a 
problem administrators and teachers 
face often. 

A new, 24-page booklet by Aasa, 
Choosing Free Materials for Use in 
the Schools, is intended to help with 
this problem. 

Much material, “free for the ask- 
ing or even without the asking,” in- 
cluding booklets, charts, maps, kits, 
posters, films, etc., finds its way to 
schools annually. 

“The only defensible basis on 
which to select materials, either free 
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George School, Bucks County, Pa., showing left to right: Main Building, Drayton Hall, Redford Hall and Hallowell Art Center. 





Reduction in OVERHEATING 
uts Fuel Costs at George School 


Five of the 28 steam-heated buildings at George 
School, famous 60-year old preparatory school of 
the Society of Friends, were placed under 
Webster Moderator Control in 1950 with a reduc- 
tion of $2,956 in the cost of oil for the first heat- 
ing season. 

Leon J. Baker, Chief Engineer, points out that 
the savings were achieved despite a 9% increase 
in the equivalent direct radiation and an 8% 
increase in the degree day heating load. 
Formerly, George School had found that certain 
of the dormitory buildings were badly over- 
heated. After careful study of central heating 
control systems used on other school and college 
campuses, they authorized installation of a Web- 
ster Electronic Moderator System for the Main 
Building, which includes administrative offices 
and a girls’ dormitory. This provides continuous 
steam flow, varied automatically with every 
change in outdoor temperature. 

For the new Hallowell Art Center, the faculty 
apartment building, and two of the boys’ dormi- 
tories, George School selected Webster EH-10 
Moderator Systems. These provide pulsating 
steam flow with automatic heat variation accom- 
plished by Webster Outdoor Thermostats. 

“We are greatly pleased with the reduction in 
overheating achieved with the Webster Moder- 
ator System,” Mr. Baker said. “The cooperation of 
Webster representatives has been outstanding. 


They have stayed on the job until we secured the 
results we were after.” 

The new Alumni Building, a boys’ gymnasium 
recently completed, is heated by Webster-Nesbitt 
Unit Heaters and Webster Steam Heating Spe- 
cialties. Bowers Bros. Co., Philadelphia, made 
the heating installation in the new Alumni Build- 
ing, the new Hallowell Art Center, and the new 
boiler plant. 


If you are planning the heating for a new build- 
ing or modernization of an existing building, the 
Webster Moderator System may belong in your 
plan. Call your Webster representative or write 
us for his name. 

Address Dept. SE-7 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 
Camden 5, N. J. Representatives in Principal U. S. Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


WEBSTER 


MODERATOR: 


SYSTEM 


F_STEAM HEATIN 
“Controlled-by the weather” 





BRADLEY CORNER SHOWERS | SPOTLIGHT 


or purchased, is the degree to which 
Utilize Wasted Corner Spaces they will make a positive contribu- 
tion to the basic educational pur- 
ae i a7 poses for which the school exists,” 
the AASA report advises. 





“Relevance to the teaching-learn- 
ing process is important, but it is not 
enough. The schools have a definite- 
ly assigned task of helping children 
learn certain things. All that is in- 





troduced to the process must aid in 





the discharge of this responsibility or 
it should not be used.” 

The AASA report attributes the ris- 
Type KM1 shows Bradley Type KM Column in corner ing flood of free materials in recent 
2-person Shower with one also providing two Showers ‘ ae 
partition and curtains. but without partition. years to the fact that 30 million 
a a youngsters—‘‘a captive audience”— 
In addition to Bradley Showers of 3- and 5-stall capacities, the new 2-stall Corner 
Shower Unit is now available. anys ee 

The Corner Shower is easy to install,—saves on piping connections, and space. Principal objections to gratis of- 
One set of piping connections, — hot and cold water, and drain, — serves the two stalls. ferings on the part of school people 

They are offered with or without partitions, and with or without receptors to meet can be grouped under two general 
your needs. Transform wasted corner space to shower space this economical way. 
Write today for new Pamphlet CS-1050. 


represent a potential market. 


headings: they are obviously adver- 
tising, or contain biased informa- 


BRADLEY BRADIEY) tion. | 
“— ~ : ; : “ “ ese -- : % ; (estab showen The report in no way urges a ban 


2233 WEST MICHIGAN STREET on all free instructional aids. When 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


Your best buys 


‘n locker protection 
DUDLEY RD-2 


Rotating Dial Combination Padlock. 
Rugged, solid stainless steel case, reliable 
3-tumbler mechanism. Self-locking... 
tumblers spin, dial whirls off last com- 
bination number when shackle is pushed 
home. Controlled by Master Chart. 


the material is good—and much of it 
is outstanding—educators regard 
The finest supplementary free materials as an 
Master-Keyed — | important source for keeping avail- 
combination able information current. 


padlock 


ig In studying the problem, AAsA also 
ever built... ( LO found that the majority of school 


Extra Security with the ; . : ; systems have not established policies 
DUDLEY Master Key DUDLEY P iad Ne ' or regulations for screening the ma- 


Unique, inside channel 
can’t be duplicated on 
commercial key making 
machines. 


terials. 

Heavy duty, cast aluminum case, 
satin finished. Super strong steel 

§ shackle. Unique pin tumbler mech- | 
anism, highly pick-resistant. tem policies,” the report states. 


“Practices followed are properly 
based on clearly defined school sys- 


All Dudley Locks are guaranteed for two years “In developing local regulations, 
st Write for Catalog Folder such policies should be put in writ- 
\ ing, officially adopted, and widely 
circulated among school system per- 


Dept. 719, Crystal Lake, Illinois | sonnel and those outside the schools 
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Students, faculty, P.T.A. members praise the comfort of 


American Seating 
Folding Chairs 


School purchasing agents must be sure 
of lowest ultimate cost when they buy. 
American Seating Fo!ding Chairs face 
the toughest competition on every 
sale. They must prove themselves as 
to comfort, safety, durability, and 
convenience—with VALUE the 
prime consideration. In view of 
that, remember these facts: 


American Seating Folding Chairs 
outnumber all others in school use! 
Over 11 million are now in service. 
Engineered for maximum strength 
and long life, they are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed in normal use—by 
the World’s Leader in Public Seating! 
These are the chairs for your school! 
Mail the coupon for complete facts. 


FOUR POPULAR SEAT STYLES 


No. 60 has wide, deep-spring 
seat, upholstered in washable 
Dupont Fabrilite. 


No. 53 has shaped steel seat. ” , No. 54 
Folding chair 
No. 56 has imitation-leather 
upholstered seat. 

No. 54 has formed birch seat. 


VER 11 MILLION NOW IN SERVICE! 
CAN BE GROUPED EASILY ° 


Steel threshold locks ends of 
rows, separating rows 30” back 
to back. Available in sections to 
accommodate 3 or more rows. 


Clamps lock American Seating 
Folding Chairs in groups of 2, 3, 
or 4 chairs, 1” apart for quick 
alignment in large installations. 


seseseeneene= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =«ssesae08 


. om 
cAmeztcan Seating Company 
Dept. 14-F Grand Rapids 2, Michigan *« World’s Leader in Pub‘ic Seating 


Please send your latest catalog on AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS 
| am interested in 


No. 54 Birch seat 


__(quantity) ] No. 60 Deep-Spring upholstered seat 


No. 53 Steel seat 0 No. 56 Imitation-leather upholstered seat 


Name of school or church 


Book rack (fits these chairs Street 
only) —Snaps over rear cross 
braces; holds books up to 174” 
thick. 


Storage trucks—Four styles 
for general or understage use. 
Swivel casters; removable 
handles, 


City and Zone 


Individual and title 
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NEW Arlington 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
..- Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


< write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 
YDIVING BOARD 


world's finest official board 


4 








AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


m 


‘ aks Re si 3 Sa ee ae S 
BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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who offer to supply such materials.” 

The report suggests the following 
check list but emphasizes that each 
school system must adapt its policy 
to its own situation: 

1. define the relation which mate- 
rials must bear to the basic purposes 
and objectives of the school. 

2. provide specific guide lines up- 
on which rules for selection and use 
can be based. 

3. clarify for teachers the limits 
within which they have official back- 
ing in the selection and use of ma- 
terials. 

4. delegate responsibility to appro- 
priate administrative officials or 
other school personnel for selection 
and handling. 

5. make available necessary funds 
so that teachers are not forced to use 
materials as substitutes for superior 
materials that could be purchased. 


Higginsville Teachers Benefit 
From Visitation Program 


HIGGINSVILLE, Mo.—A visitation pro- 
gram for teachers, set up in the 
school system here in 1953, has 
proved beneficial to teacher, admin- 
istrator and student, reports B. W. 
Hansford, superintendent of schools 
in this Missouri community. 

The program resulted from several 
planning sessions where teachers 
considered various ways of upgrad- 
ing the level of classroom instruction 
that was already considered good, 
according to Dr. Hansford. 

It was agreed that visits by the 
teachers to other good school systems 
might prove profitable. A schedule 
was drawn so that each teacher 
could visit a school of her choice on 
a specific day. 

The principals coordinated the 
activities, and arranged with the 
heads of neighboring school systems 
Wherever possible, 
visits were arranged on a reciprocal 
basis. 

The teachers attempted to select 
schools that had a reputation for 
handling some specific activity par- 
ticularly well. During each teacher’s 
absence, her position was filled by a 


for the visits. 








Individual table desks " 


with exclusive 
“forward 
of 
center” 
slanting post design © 


(Patent Pending) 


No. 841 
Stationary- 
Top Indi- 


So much more 
leg room 


No. 851 

i Lift-Top 
WA Individual 
i Table 
Desk 


More leg room, less chair move- 
ment, easier entrance and de- 
parture . . . all made possible by 
Arlington’s unique “forward-of- 
center” slanting post design. 
And, you'll find that Arlington 
Table Desks are more rigid and 
durable than standard designs. 
Available in four desk heights, 

with or with- 

out inkwells. 


i ca | cl ce eal ae tele eae an ae 


_ +++ @ dependable source of quality 
seating equipment for over 50 years 
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“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!” 


Stairways are 
taken in stride 

- legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
able for per- 
fect leveling of 


platform. ee 


Write for 
descriptive 
circuiar! 


“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


“UP-RIGHT”’ ScaFFOLDS 


™ DEPT. 154 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA examen rere guasaaaa ; 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities wena 


— 
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PRESIU! 


—IT’S FOLDED! 


And it’s child's play with 


Samsonite 


the chair with the easy 


ONE FINGER 
FOLDING ACTION! 


Swift! Smooth! Safe! Samsonite’s im- 
proved folding action lessens “set-up” 
time. And because these remarkable 
chairs fold so compactly, they save stor- 
age space! No wonder Samsonite is the 
first choice of seating experts! 


Only Samsonite gives you all these 
EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA COST! -e 
Tubular steel construction + Safety- 
Guard Hinges * Compact storing « 
“Automobile” finish * Bonderized to 
resist rust ¢ Posture-Curved Comfort « 
Won't tilt or wobble « Low in cost. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES from your Samsonite 
Distributor; or write us. Ask for our new Free 
booklet: “How to Save Money on Public Seating.” 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE CHAIR on your letterhead. 
Try it, test it. No obligation. 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL WAYDER BROS. IN 
on the back of your Samsonit 


folding chairs. It 4 
identifies a genuine FOLDING CHAIR 
Samsonite chair. TRON. BEAVER . srrvesuBeN 


Samsonite 


_..the folding furniture thors Strongest... lasts longest! 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION, DEPT. F 3, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage Card Tables and Chairs for the Home... Classroom Furniture 
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SAMSONITE 


ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 
Six smart colors. 
Model #2600 


SAMSONITE UPHOLSTERED FOLDING 
CHAIR. Buoyantly padded seat cov- 
ered with rich, rugged Samsontex 
vinvI—S0% sturdier than usual 
vinyls! Model #2700. 


NEW SAMSONITE BANQUET TABLE 
sets up in seconds, folds to only 
214” thin! Safe —legs lock open! 
Masonite or Lifetime-Plastic tops. 
6 ft. (#4600); 8 ft. (#4800) lengths. 
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substitute teacher or by the principal. 

At the end of the school year all 
were enthusiastic about the visitation 
program. The principals reported 
several improvements in teaching 
procedures, Dr. Hansford declares. 

Since the program was such a 
success in the school year 1953-1954, 
it was expanded in 1954-1955 to in- 
clude visits within the school system. 
A first grade teacher now visits not 
only a first grade in a neighboring 
town but also first grades in her own 
system. 

The teachers report that they in- 
variably receive new ideas as well as 
remaining convinced of the merits of 
some of their own methods, says Dr. 
Hansford. 

The principals report that through 
substituting in the various rooms 
they are better equipped to see the 
whole picture and to integrate the 
work in the various grades. 

There is also an inclination on the 
part of the whole faculty to work a 
little harder to be sure that their own 
school will measure up to other 
schools, Dr. Hansford reports. 


MSC Sets Up Four Centers 
For Student Teachers 


East Lansinc, Mich.—Students in 
education at Michigan State Univer- 
sity will have four student teaching 
centers next fall at which they can 
practice teach, observe, and under- 
take community study. 

The plan, authorized by the state 
Board of Agriculture, MsU’s govern- 
ing body, calls for three of the cen- 
ters at Grand Rapids, Birmingham 
and Battle Creek. A fourth will be a 
combined center at Niles, Dowagiac 
and Buchanan. 

During each quarter, about 25 
senior MSU education students will be 
enrolled at each center. 

The students will live full-time in 
the community and will engage in 
community activities and assume 
civic responsibilities related to edu- 
cation, according to Dean C. E, 
Erickson of Msu’s School of Educa- 
tion. 

Cooperating in the venture will be 
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Architects: Thorshov and Cerney * General Contractor: D'Arcy Leck Construction Company « Flooring Contractor: Chas. H. Anderson Floors, Inc. 


Huge H. S. gym floor gets MULTI-CLEAN Gym Finish 


The new $2,700,000 Richfield High School, one of 
the largest in the Midwest, is said to have the largest 
high school gymnasium in Minnesota. 


This mammoth 14,500 sq. ft. gym floor is of north- 
ern hard maple ‘“‘Ironbound Continuous Strip” set in 
mastic over 14” Chafco Cork Board. Wood floors were 
also laid on the auditorium stage and in the school’s 
wood working shop. B-and-better vertical grain fir 
was used for the stage while ‘“‘Ironbound Continu- 
ous Strip” was applied in the wood working shop. 
Chas. H. Anderson Floors, Inc., furnished, installed, 
sanded and finished all of these wood floors. 


One coat of MuULTI-CLEAN Penetrating Seal and 
two coats of MuLTI-CLEAN Gym Finish were used 
on the gym floor. The auditorium stage and wood 
working shop received three coats of MULTI-CLEAN 
Penetrating Seal. 

John Ladd, vice-president and Minneapolis branch 
manager of Anderson Floors, gives these reasons for 
specifying MULTI-CLEAN finishes: 
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First, they protect and enhance natural floor beau- 
ty, thus eliminating the need for periodic resanding 
to restore the floor’s original color. 

Second, they have outstanding wearing qualities 
and an anti-slip surface that is both attractive and 
easy to keep clean. 

Third, they give excellent coverage, yet are not 
premium priced products. 

Fourth, experienced Mutti-CLEAN Distributors 
are always near at hand, well-stocked, and trained in 
the MuLtT1-CLEAN METHOD 
of scientific floor care. They 
give prompt, courteous help 
when it’s needed. 

There’s a Mutt1-CLEAN 

Finish for every type of 
floor. Your local MuLTI- 
CLEAN Distributor will be 
glad to advise you and help 
you with any of your floor 
problems. 


MULTI-CLEAN Products, Inc., Dept. SE-75 
2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Tell me more about the MuLTI-CLEAN Meruop of 
floor care and how it will save me time and money 
on | Concrete, Asphalt Tile, Terrazzo, 
Wood, or . I'd also like 
information on Floor Machines, Scrubbing 
Machines, Industrial Vacuum Cleaners. 
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let Step to 


"\ LOWER FLOOR 
CLEANING 
COSTS 


Make floor cleaning fast, easy and effi- 
cient the Geerpres way and watch costs 
drop. What’s more, with Geerpres wring- 
ers, your mops last longer and do more 
work. Exclusive interlock gearing gives 
powerful but controlled squeezing action 
to force mop down and eliminate splash- 
ing. Wring a mop as dry as you please 
without twisting or tearing in a Geerpres 
wringer. 
Ruggedly constructed Geerpres wringers 
are made from the finest materials for 
long life. Electro-plated finish on all 
wringers is exclusive with Geerpres. Yet 
they are light, compact and so easy to 
handle on ball-bearing rubber casters. 
Sizes and styles for every mopping need. 
Complete line of accessories, too. W rite 
Mopping Outfit for complete catalog or see your nearest 
for mops to 36 oz. jobber. 


GEERPRES WRINGER, wc. 


P.O. BOX 658 lth dicte). Malis alicy\, | 
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America’s Fir Wire Fence—since 1883 


q ane fr 


AGE: FENCE 


) cae Them Sate- 
Protect with PAGE, 
the Quality Fencel 


e You need a fence if the children lack protection against common 
hazards. And you certainly want time-tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, 
corrosion-resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE 
Fence is quality controlled from raw metal to rugged fence erected on 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types and sizes of gates, and top rails. Finally, your PAGE 
Fence will be expertly erected by a reliable, technically trained firm 
permanently located in your vicinity. For important fence data and 
name of nearest PAGE firm— 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia or San Francisco. 


’ PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 
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MsU’s School of Education and 
school systems of the center towns. 
In charge at each center will be an 
experienced coordinator whose salary 
will be shared by Msu and the co- 
operating school system and who will 
have faculty status at both institu- 
tions. 

“The School of Education and the 
cooperating schools are enthusiastic 
about the plan,” Dean Erickson re- 
ports. 

“It provides an opportunity for 
realistic experience in the schools and 
the communities. 

“Our students will have a chance 
to learn from the most able teachers 
in each center. In addition, the co- 
operating superintendents believe the 
program will be a distinct advantage 
to the local schools.” 

In addition to their actual teach- 
ing in the local school systems, the 
student teachers will take part in 
seminars on school and community 
relations. 

They also will talk with commu- 
nity leaders, visit service clubs, take 
part in church activities, and give 
leadership and assistance to such 
youth programs as scouting and com- 
munity relations. 

The student teachers will have an 
opportunity for experience which is 
impossible to provide in half-day 
student teaching sessions, Dean 
Erickson commented. 


Political Leaders Influence 
School Issues, Study Shows 


BurraLo, N. Y.—In deciding school 
issues as well as other local ques- 
tions, many voters follow their po- 
litical leaders, reveals a study by the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education. 

Speaking before the National Con- 
ference of School Study Council 
Leaders meeting here recently, James 
M. Shipton, psychologist, described 
results of the three-year research 
project of the Harvard Center for 
Field Studies in which he partici- 
pated. 

“Public opinion on school issues, 
such as referenda, is not entirely de- 
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Better Food Service for Beloit High School 


ONE OF NATION’S TOP TEN BEST PLANNED SCHOOLS 





Section of one of twin Thurmaduke Standard Unit Counters in- 


stalled in the attractive and efficient Beloit High School Cafeteria. 


The Thurmaduke Cafeteria Counter 
is a better value because it is assem- 
bled from Standard Units (hot food 
units, cold food units, etc.). These are 
made by modern production line 
methods in a new factory designed 
for the purpose, eliminating costly 
and inaccurate hand forming. 


thousands of installations, result in 
exceptional efficiency and durability 
...@asy sanitary maintenance. 


All hot or cold units are fully insulated 
and thermostatically controlled to 
maintain the temperature required 
to keep food kitchen-fresh for hours. 
There are no unsanitary, inefficient 


Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmers are 
avuilable in many sizes, including portable 
models. Selective Heat Control in each fully 
insulated section preserves flavor, reduces 
shrinkage, cuts operating costs as much as 80%. 


Delivery is faster... installation 
easier. The all-welded steel Standard 
Units bolt securely together to form 
one rigid structure. There is a mini- 
mum of plumbing connections. 


water-pans, so operating costs are 
surprisingly low. 


A complete selection of units is avail- 
able in various sizes including corner 
units, to match your requbementg Ge OO OOOO 2 OSS e2ee 
regardless of length or arrangement 
of counter. 


THURMADUKE 


DEPENDABLE FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


July, 1955 


Proved design principles, developed 


through years of experience in DUKE MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. S-7 


2305 NO. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


Please send complete information on 
[] Cafeteria Counters [] Food Warmers 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS. 





CITY AND ZONE 
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factors 
schools,” he concludes. 


termined by peculiar to 

“The school board member or the 
school superintendent who thinks his 
schools are on a different level of 
public opinion from the levels of 
local politics, or racial or religious 
tensions, may be in for a rude shock 
when the voters cast their ballots.” 

Dr. Shipton declared that “there is 


good evidence that influence channels 
on school issues resemble in many 
ways influence channels on other 
types of issues. 


Study helps schoolmen 


“School superintendents and school 
board members may be able to im- 
prove their predictions of votes on 
school referenda by taking account 
of general public opinion processes, 
as well as the particular situation of 
the schools in their communities.” 
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Square Leg 
Table 


All steel chassis with 
retreating leg fold. 
Strong, fool-proof lock 
with self-tightening 
principle. Two separate 
braces for each pair of 
legs. Braces are riveted 
to chassis. Choice of 
several different tops 
and sizes. 





Strong Folding Tables 
by HOWE 


Howe folding tables are especially designed for comfortable seating and 
rugged wear. They’re light, strong—and practically indestructible. They fold 
smoothly and compactly—take up minimum space when not in use. 


Bench and Table 
Combination 


Dimensions: Table—30" x 72” x 27” high. Benches—91/2” x 
72” x 16” high. Folded position 17/2” x 72” x 382” high. 


3 HOWE 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. one PARK AVE. « NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


All steel chassis. A 
brace at each leg for 
extra strength and a 
leg at each corner for 
engineering balance. 
Riveted and welded 
throughout. Choice 
of several different 
tops and sizes. 


New HOWE 


Pedestal Leg 


This revolutionary 
folding bench and 
table unit is a 
wonderful conve- 
nience for cafete- 
ria, classroom and 
many other uses. 
Converts quick! 
into a bench wit 
back rest, or a 
two tier ‘‘bleach- 
er.’ Folds auto- 
matically and can 
be moved with 
ease. No more 
lifting or lugging. 
It literally ‘‘floats’’ 
along. 











Educational administrators, politi- 


cal scientists, social psychologists 
and sociologists led by Drs. Shipton, 
John L. Freeman Jr., Alice S. Rossi 
and Peter H. Rossi, are now complet- 
ing analysis of 3,000 interviews with 
a cross-section of adult citizens. 
Each citizen was asked to indicate 
the types of local leaders 
opinions would be helpful to him in 


deciding local school issues, such as 


whose 


a school referendum. 
make it 
clear that schools lie at the center of 


“The citizens’ answers 


strong, often conflicting human 
forces in the community,” Dr. Ship- 
ton said. 


“Whether we like it or not, the 


Reporting on Harvard study, Psy- 
chologist James M. Shipton warned 
schoolmen that there is a close re- 
lationship between political activi- 
ties and school issues. 


fact seems inescapable that schoo! 
issues call into play influences of the 
kind which are directly related to 
political behavior, to psychological 
attitudes, and to erroneous views of 
local power structures.” 

Although many educators believe 
politics should be kept out of school 
affairs, “the plain fact seems to be 
that there is a close connection be- 
tween political activities and school 
affairs in many communities,’ Dr. 
Shipton continues. 

“The 
viewed frequently named leaders of 
political parties as sources of highly 
valued opinions on school issues. 


citizens whom we_ inter- 


“And our analysis shows that a 
person’s choice of political influence 
channels on school issues can be pre- 
dicted by many of the same factors 
which have been shown to affect citi- 
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zens’ votes in national presidential 
elections.” 

He gave as example surveys of vot- 
that 
there is often a connection between a 


ing behavior which showed 
citizen’s religious preference and his 
preference for one or another politi- 
cal party. 

“Our analysis of influence chan- 
nels on school issues shows this same 
connection, in several ways.” 

Many citizens reject the school- 
issue opinions of religious leaders 
from religions other than their own, 
he adds. 

“There is a tendency for these citi- 
zens to be what the psychologist calls 
‘intolerant of ambiguity,’ or to like 
issues to be perfectly clear-cut. 
“Figuratively speaking, they see 
human problems in black-and-white 
terms, rather than in grey terms of 
fact. 


have been reported from studies of 


less definite 


Similar findings 
racial prejudice.” 


Heads NEA Exhibitors 


The Associated Exhibitors of NEA 
recently elected as president the 
first woman to head the organiza- 
tion in its 40-year history. She is 
Lois Corbeil, special promotions 
manager, A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 


Libby Stresses Need for 
Personnel in Atomic Energy 


WasHincTton—The United States is 
in great need of scientific and tech- 
nical personnel in the field of atomic 
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Never Before so many 


SO Many new uses 


for every school 


We never worry about 
cleaning and flame-proofing 
Dura-Decor stage curtains. 
They always look new—are 


permanently fire-safe. 


Dura-Decor reversible cy- 
clormas give us two-color 
effects in one material. 


Keeping Dura-Decor clean 
is easy. Light dusting now 
and then does it! Stands up 
under hard usage, too. 


This low-cost room-dividing 
material makes it possible 
to carry on two gym periods 
at the same time. 


Only the complete line of DURA-DECOR coated 
Fy BERGLAS" fabrics offers all these exclusive features 


@ permanent fire-resistance 


Wherever fabrics are used in schools— 
from stage curtains and cycloramas 
through room dividers and wardrobe cur- 
tains—there is a Dura-Decor Fabric de- 
signed and priced to fit every function. 

The entire Dura-Decor family of fab- 
rics is basically the same material—a 
‘*supported’’ fabric with a ‘‘core’’ of 
strong, pliable Fiberglas coated with 
synthetic plastic resins. All Dura-Decor 
fabrics have common properties and ad- 
vantages—permanent fire-safety and 
complete elimination of all cleaning and 
maintenance costs. 


Dura-Decor Fabrics, in many rich colors 


*T. M. Reg. [~ 


@easy cleaning 


e durability @ lasting beauty 


and attractive patterns, are especially 
adaptable for Stage Curtains, Window 
Drapes and A-V Room-Darkening Cur- 
tains. 

Flat-finish (without pattern), lighter- 
weight Dura-Decor is now available at 
still lower cost. The Reversible Cyclo- 
rama style with a choice of colors on the 
front and neutral color on the back pro- 
vides a “‘lined”’ look that has proved pop- 
ular for inexpensive Window Drapes. 

Write today for Dura-Decor samples 
and suggestions on many other econom- 
ical uses. 


ce ee ee SL PERIENCE 


DURACOTE CORPORATION 


Ravenna, Ohio 


0, 
“tity 


Department 


Send information on DURA-DECOR Fabrics for: 


0 Stage Curtains 
O A-V Room Darkening Curtains 


Window Drapes 
Cycloramas 


©) I would also like the name and address of the nearest DURA- 
DECOR Approved Major Decorating Studio 


Name 
Title_ 
CORPORATION |! 


| Organization 
RAVENNA....QOHIO | City 
| 


| 

| 

I 

| © Room Dividers, Floor Coverings, “Buffer” Curtains 
| 

| 
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there’s a 


FARADAY 
CLOCK 


for every 
school need! 


Whatever your requirement 

. a complete clock and 
program system, or a single 
clock, there is a Faraday 
product to meet every in- 
stallation. The modern de- 
signed .. . easily read... 
flush, surface or double dial 
clocks in synchronous or the 
Far-a-matic systems, are 
built for long operation with 
minimum maintenance. 
Exclusive plug-in feature. 
Unified responsibility . . . en- 
gineered and manufactured 
by Faraday. 


Choose Faraday clocks and 
program systems. Where per- 
formancecounts.... Faraday 
is first. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


SYNCHRONIZED SIGNALS 


Inc. 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


SPERTI FARADAY OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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energy, and the schools should un- 
dertake preparation of these at once, 
Willard F. Libby, member, Atomic 
Energy Commission, emphasized re- 
cently. 





“We must improve the teaching of 
science and mathematics in the high 
schools by providing more qualified 
teachers,” said Dr. Libby. 

“We must improve at the high 
school level the identification, moti- 
vation and guidance of qualified stu- 
dents towards careers in science and 
engineering. 

“Also, we must increase the num- 
ber of qualified students who go to 
college, and encourage those with 
scientific and engineering aptitudes 
to pursue the courses in science and 
engineering.” 

He placed “the responsibility for 
these necessary changes . . . primar- 
ily with the leaders in the universi- 
ties and colleges and high schools in 
the general fields of education, as 








» 


Sensational! . . . in design, 
construction, economy. Sink units, 
storage cabinets, and other 
modular units you can easily move 
to adapt room layouts to changing 
needs. Nothing else like it any- 
where near the price. Tubular steel 
framework, wood panels, plastic 
work surfaces — beautifully finished! 


% Write For Beautiful New Folder 


FLEETWOOD FURNITURE CO., 
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well as with the scientific and engi- 


neering professions in industry and 
labor.” 


Chicago Workshop Studies 
Staff, Bd., Public Relations 


Cuicaco—The relationships of the 
school administrator with _ staff, 
board and public will be studied dur- 
ing a five-day conference to be held 
at the University of Chicago July 
11-15. 

Sponsored by the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, the conference 
will have as its general topic, “Hu- 
man Relations in Educational Ad- 
ministration.” 

The conference will be open to 
superintendents, principals, teachers, 
supervisors, school board members, 
state department of education per- 
sonnel, college and university faculty 
members and others interested in 
the administration of schools. 
the con- 
ference program will include lead- 


board 


Persons appearing on 


ing administrators, school 


a Future 





FLEETWOOD 
FLEXIBLE 
FURNITURE 


Designed by Henry Glass 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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members, teachers and individuals 
who have been conducting extensive 
research in various aspects of hu- 
man relations. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from William W. Savage, 
associate director, Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


ALA Testifies 27 Million 
Americans Have No Libraries 


Wasuincton—Testifying before the 
special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
the American Library Association 
has given its support to a bill intend- 
ed to improve library services. 

Almost 27 million people in the 
United States are without access to 
local public libraries, ALA representa- 
tives testified. 

Most of these people live in rural 
areas, the fringe areas around large 
cities and sections affected by de- 
fense activities and other federal 
projects. 

Of the approximately 3,000 coun- 
ties in the United States, 404 do not 
have a single public library within 
their borders. 

At present, the national per capita 
operating expenditure for libraries is 
96¢. ALA is asking for $1.50 per 
capita. 

The bill it supports asks for an 
authorization of $7.5 million per 
year for a period of five years, funds 
to be matched by the states on an 
ability-to-pay formula. 


Conference Calender 





JULY 


3-8, Ninety-third Annual Meeting, 
NEA, Chicago. 


4, Joint Meeting, Music Educators 
National Conference, NEA, and 
In-and-About Musie Educators 
Club of Chicago, Chicago. 


4-7, Twentieth Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional School Public Relations 
Association, NEA, Chicago. 


10-22, Twelfth Annual National 
Conference, Department of Class- 
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room Teachers, NEA, Purdue County and Rural Area Superin- 


University, Lafayette, Indiana. tendents, Department of Rural 
Edueation, NEA, San Diego, Cali- 
13-14, Institute sponsored by Edu- fornia. 
cational Policies Commission, 
NEA. and University of Nebraska, 1620. Ferty-Gre Anuneel Cenves- 


Lincoln, Nebraska. tion, Association of School Busi- 


ness Officials of the United States 
AUGUST and Canada, Chicago 


18-24, Workshop for High School 
Deans and Counselors, National 
Association of Deans of Women, 
NEA, Pennsylvania College for NOVEMBER 


Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


24, United National Day. 


24-26, Thirty-fifth Annual Conven- 


OCTOBER tion, National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, New York 


9-12, Tenth National Conference, City. 
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BRAND NEW—and in a 
Full Range of Sizes! 


Now! Chef-Styled Commercial 
Aluminum Colanders in the three 
popular sizes you asked for! 

Of highest quality construction, 
these brand new additions to 
the Stahl line are made right 
and priced right! They’re 
lightweight . . . heavy-duty... 
built to take it. See your local 
restaurant equipment dealer 
or write direct. 















NO. SIZE PRICE 
1509 9 at. $ 8.35 
1513 13 qt. 9.95 
1518 18 at. 11.40 








? Compare these new, low 

Ql CW We prices on Chef-Styled Fry 

Pans. They’re exceptional 

values! Top quality con- 

ON rR "f § ANS struction, with extra heavy 
—B 


bottoms for even heat dis- 


tribution. 
Cool NO. SIZE PRICE 
Malleable 1307 7 in. $2.70 
Handle 1308 8 in. 3.25 


1310 10 in. 4.85 


COMMERCIAL 


ALUMINUM 


























Made Right... Priced Right 


Prices slightly higher on the West Coast 
HARLOW C. STAHL CO., 1367 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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WH Conference plans 


At a meeting of the White House 
Conference Committee held in May, 
final plans were made for choosing 
delegates to the Conference Novem- 
ber 28-December 1, 1955. 

Their number will be proportional 
to the population of the states from 
which they come, and they will be 
chosen either by the governor of the 
state or by the state White House 
Conference on Education. 

In general, it is planned to have 
two non-educators to one educator 
in each state delegation, though the 
ratio will be closer to three to one 
in some states. New York will have 
the highest representation with 110 
delegates. 


International exchange 


The sub-committee of the Senate 
appropriations committee is in the 
process of reviewing appropriations 
for the Department of State’s inter- 
national exchange program. 

The House cut the $22.0 million 
requested for this purpose by the 
President to $12.0 million. 

Among those testifying in suppori 
of full restoration were Hurst Ander- 
son, president, American University, 
representing the Association of 
American Colleges: Ivan Putman, 
Jr., University of Florida, represent- 
National 
Foreign Student Advisers: and Mrs. 
Portia F. Lewis, representing the 
National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc. 


ing the Association of 


For vocational education 


The American Farm Bureau has 
asked for an increase of $3.0 million 
over the request made by the Bureau 
of the Budget for vocational educa- 
tion. The budget bureau had recom- 
mended $23,673,261. 

Testifying before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Sub-Committee on vo- 
cational appropriations, John C. 
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news from the Capitol affecting education 


Lynn, AFBF legislative director, ex- 
pressed the hope “that this increase 
in federal funds will help é¢stablish 
vocational training in many high 
schools in rural areas to assist in 
training these rural young people for 
their chosen profession.” 


Editors, educators meet 


The Second Conference of Editors 
and Educators, co-sponsored by the 
Magazine Publishers Association and 
NEA, was a feature of the educational 
activities in the nation’s capital in 
May. 

Theme of the Conference was “To- 
ward A Better Informed America” 
(see June, page 126, for earlier 
story). ; 

Keynote address on this theme 
was delivered by Norman Cousins, 
editor, The Saturday Review. Editor 
Cousins had just returned from Ban- 
dung, scene of Chou En-lai’s offer to 
negotiate directly with the United 
States on all issues relating to world 
peace. 

Mr. Cousins used the reports from 
that conference as an illustration of 
the urgent need today for an Ameri- 
can citizenry better informed on 
foreign policy. 

“Guesswork in our foreign pol- 
icy,” he said, “can be fatal. 

“In referring to foreign policy, I 
have in mind not only official posi- 
tions taken by government but the 
general attitude or approach of the 
American people themselves towards 
the rest of the world. 

“For there is no real separation be- 
tween the two. And ignorance or mis- 
information on big issues by people 
or government could be our greatest 
national liability.” 

The pattern set by Mr. Cousins in 
the appeal for a better informed 
America was followed by other 
speakers about matters directly affect- 
ing activities, failures and achieve- 
ments in American life today. 


Donald D. Durrell, professor of 
education, Boston University, direct- 
ed special attention to Harper and 
Brothers’ recent volume authored by 
Rudolf Flesch under the title Why 
Johnny Can’t Read and What You 
Can Do About It. 

He called upon writers and editors 
to-correct misstatements and misin- 
terpretations with which he said the 
volume abounds. 

As published in the Washington 
Evening Star, a series summarizing 
Dr. Flesch’s book is accompanied by 
articles from educators answering 
the claims of this critical book. 

Howard K. Wilson, secretary of 
NEA’s Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, cited a number of areas calling 
for interpretation, which the ac vis- 
ers of EPC helped him compile in a 
national survey. Among these were 
questions like the following: 

How are we to finance our 
schools? What changes in our society 
have implications for education? 
How is religious education to be 
provided? 

What other responsibilities do the 
schools assume? How good are our 
schools? Are teaching methods bet- 
ter than they used to be? What are 
the aims of education? What are our 
schools doing for our exceptional 
children? 

The use of magazines as supple- 
mentary aids to classroom teaching 
was the opening topic of the day de- 
voted to conference discussion. 
Adults were described as “the new 
‘student body’. The moderator of 
this discussion session was Paul Es- 
sert, president, Adult Education As- 
sociation. 

The educator-editor conference 
closed with the granting of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Awards to Magazine 
Writers by the University of Illinois. 
Principal speaker at this closing ses- 
sion was the Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States representa- 
tive to the United Nations. 
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Scrubbing Polishing Waxing Steel Wooling Cleaning Factory Floors Concrete Grinding 


American Machines Save Dollars For Management 
...- Are Easiest To Use, Do More Work For You! 


Wet Pick-Up Dry Pick-Up Wall Cleaning Rug Dry Cleaning Cleaning Blinds Vacuuming Rugs 


You’ll be amazed at the difference in dollars saved, work saved, 
with the NEW No. 1 floor maintenance machine line . . . all-new THe MERICAN 
American Machines for any floor, any rug, any budget! Ask for 

an on-the-job demonstration at no cost or obligation. Write... FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO 


TABLISHE 
Rav -WI A A ‘ByS, oe 
PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES WORLD-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 549 S. St. Cloir St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
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EQUIPMENT 
FURNISHINGS 
AND SUPPLIES 


66 53. 
bo) A F E -T E E Everything you may need: Pots, pans and garbage cans—lemon 
squeezers and potato peelers—coffee makers and milk 
(@) L D | N G C im A ij RS shakers—toasters and roasters—as well as silverware, china- 
ware, glassware, plastic ware, tableware, linens, cutlery, 
ranges and janitorial supplies. The DON catalog which every 


This lonia Model 40 is a low-cost, all- salesman carries displays 50,000 items which are used where- 
steel, indestructible folding chair with ever people eat, drink, sleep or play 


a ne Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 








Again Available! 

Our Model 45—luxury chrome 
finish, leather upholstered 
spring-filled seat and back. Write Dept. 26 for your- -DON Salesman to call. 
For top-flight executive use. 














Choice of colors. Write today for 1400 N. Miami Ave 27 N. Second St 


older and prices. Miami 32 Minneapolis | 


2201 S$. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 16 
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Education in a 
Transition Community 
By. Jean D. Grambs, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
1954, 124 pp., 25¢. 
Various aspects of the problem of 
integrating different racial, ethnic, or 
minority groups are discussed with 
vision and common sense. 

Policies are suggested to help a 
school system effect the transition 
from segregation to integration with 
a minimum of friction. 


Approaches to an Understanding 
Of World Affairs 
Edited by Howard R. Anderson, 
25th Yearbook, National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1954, 478 
pp., $3.50 paper-bound. 
Good planning and editing and com- 
petent contributors combine to make 
this yearbook on international under- 
standing unusually informative. 

It discusses world tensions and 
ways of dealing with them, depicis 
ways of living in ten specific cul- 
tures, and suggests ways of teaching 
world 


a better understanding of 


affairs. 


The Dynamics of School- 
Community Relationships 
By Roald F. Campbell and John 
A. Ramseyer, Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., New York, 1955, 205 pp., 
$3.95, 
Experiences in the field of citizen 
participation in public education are 
assembled to the end that citi- 
zens and professional educators may 
strengthen and improve their coop- 
erative practices. 


American Public Education 
By Calvin Grieder and Stephen 
Romine, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, Revised 1955, 
424 pp., $4.75. 
Students are introduced to the study 
of education with a broad overview 
of teaching as a profession and of 
the public school’s place in our social 
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recent publications the school administrator will want to 
read, to pass along to associates, or “to have heard of” 


order. Areas of major concern to 
prospective teachers are discussed 


concisely. 


Functionality of Elementary 
School Desks 

By Leroy K. Pinnell, University of 

Texas, Austin, 1954, 160 pp., $2.90. 
Associate Professor Pinnell, of East- 
ern New Mexico University, discusses 
the relative merits of six types of 
desks commonly used in elementary 
schools today. His concern is with 
the functionality of seating from the 
standpoint of child usage. 


The American School 
In Transition 
By William E. Drake, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1955, 624 
pp., $5.00. 
To provide the reader with broad 
understanding of the role of educa- 
tion in modern society, this course- 
of-study text reviews the history of 
American education and_ discusses 
modern trends and issues. Professor 
Drake teaches education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


The Peer Status of Sixth 
And Seventh Grade Children 
By Frances Laughlin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1954, 
85 pp., $2.75. 
Four groups of sixth-grade children 
were studied in their elementary 
school environment and again a year 
later, after promotion to a central 
junior high school. Change in school 
situation effected changes in the peer 
status and personality characteristics 
of the children. 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower 
A Statement by the National Man- 
power Council, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1954, 299 
pp., $4.50. 
This is the fourth study published by 
the National Manpower Council since 
it was established at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1951 to study and promote 


improvements in utilization of the 
country’s human resources. 

The present investigation is con- 
cerned with fuller development of the 
skilled manpower component of the 
nation’s labor force. Recommenda- 
tions are based upon facts and issues 
assembled by the Council’s research 
staff in cooperation with various ex- 
perts and interested organizations. 

The study encourages further re- 
search and action by local communi- 
ties to better develop potential re- 
sources of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. 


Introduction to 
American Education 
By Paui R. Mort and William S. 
Vincent, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1954, 435 pp., 
$4.75 
An overview of public education in 
the United States is offered for begin- 
ning students in the field of teaching 
by two of the nation’s outstanding 
educators. 

Professors Mort and Vincent, of 
Teachers College, Columbia, observe 
that they “have pulled together from 
a variety of sources the major re- 
searches, studies and writings that 
are fundamental to an informed un- 
derstanding of what education is and 
what it is becoming.” 

The result is an authoritative and 
outstanding volume. 


Public Relations 
In Education 
By Clifford Lee Brownell, Leo 
Gans, and Tufie Z. Maroon, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1955, 249 pp., $4.50. 
Principles and techniques for the or- 
ganization and maintenance of good 
public relations programs are offered 
from a practical standpoint. The book 
is simple enough for beginners and 
intricate enough to provide valuable 
suggestions for administrators and 
teachers experienced in public rela- 
tions. 
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TR cde sheen 


BRIGHTER ~- the ultimate in CENTRAL CONTROL 
FLOORS ALL-FACILITY SCHOOL SOUND 
 & \ uy 


A \ 


Brillo solid-disc steel wool floor BRILLO Floor Pads 

pads work evenly ... apply wax a - ae 
or seal smoothly, without streaks make waxings last longer vill or Oe 
or swirls. Daily once-over re- 
moves traffic grime—makes orig- 

inal waxing last longer. Gives 


wile Conceets = (GLEAINSD 
Siocaimscices ~— \ BETTER 
7 vy A 


For free folder on low- 
cost Brillo floor care, 


write to Brillo Mfg. Greater polishing action 


Co., Dept. S. 60 John : : . 
St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. with solid disc 


BRI LLO pate te Dual-Channel All-Program System 
eh LQ gi PLUS Intercommunication 
SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL ; . ¢ NOW, you can have the most complete program, 
E neg distribution and operational facilities ever 

FLOO K PA DS ta designed in a School Sound System. The 

ta. — | RAULAND 8260 Console, with facilities for up 
to 160 classrooms, simplifies administrative 
SE-361 control, provides the most versatile distribution 
of microphone, radio, phonograph and recorder 
programs to enhance instruction, and offers 
simultaneous 2-way communication between 


any classroom and central control Console. 
“Here, truly, is the ultimate in School Sound. 








ap FM-AM RADIOS: Two (2) supplied. Selects for distribution to any u 
all rooms, any radio program on the complete FM band or the entire AM 
standard Broadcast Band. 


PROGRAM PANELS: Two (2) supplied—selects any two of 6 micro- 
phones and mixes them as desired, or mixes one microphone with Radio, 
Room-Return or any one of 4 programs—Transcription Phono, Record 
Changer, Tape Recorder or Remote Line. 


MASTER CONTROL PANEL: Provides 2-way conversation with any 
room. Includes one-operation Emergency Switch placing Console micro- 
phone instantly in contact with any or all room speakers. Also includes 
for 2 automatic Program Clock and Monitor Speaker controls. 


G L | D E S SWITCH PANELS Selects any or all rooms (available with up to 160 


room capacity) for program distribution. Switches provide distribution 
for 2 programs, for intercommunication and for room-return. 


TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER: Plays records of all sizes and speeds, 
MADE ESPECIALLY FOR RuUmiutaktbnddinde 
SCHOOL FURNITURE WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS b 


Replacing worn out glides is expensive... RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 

save this expense...request Sphinx long , 

wearing glides on your new furniture. Rauland-Borg Corporation 

Thickness and quality of the metal base 3515-E West Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
determines the life of the glide. Samples Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. We have 
available, no obligation. ....Classrooms; auditorium seats 


=e — 


FULLERTON» CALIFORNIA 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


may be made meaningful experi- 
ences. Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 W. 120 St. New 
York 27. Price: $1.00. 


Economic Status of Teachers in 
1954-1955, is a special memo cov- 
ering consumer price index, price 
trends, salary and earning trends, 
state comparisons and federal in- 


Five Step to Reading Success in 
Science, Social Studies and Math- 
ematics sets up an approach to 
teaching the various kinds of read- 
ing needed for several subject 
areas. Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 W. 120 St., New York 


- : 27. Price: 65¢. 
flight from the ‘classics’.” De- ¢ 
PRIME RESPONSIBILITY scribes fifteen classics and suggests 1Pamphlets published by National Education Asso 


THAT BEGINS WITH ciation departments may be obtained by writing 


to 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Soafaty En-J- neared 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Research Division, 
NEA.! Price: 25¢. 


come taxes. 


“Touchstones” of Literature is 
“a plea for moderation in the 


teaching aids so that these books 
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LIKE THE 


New Junior High School, Spring Branch 
Independent School District, Spring Branch, Texas 
Superintendent of School: Dr. H. M. Landrum 
Architect: Stayton Nunn & C. A. Johnson, Houston 
Mechanical Engineer: H. C. Will, Houston 
Structural Engineer: Walter P. Moore, Houston 
General Contractor: Marshall Construction Co., Houston 




















[eoiLinG GAS 

LWATER | FLAME | U 
MAKES ITS OWN STEAM 
HEAT WITH GAS— Approved 
by the American Gas Association 
for use with City, Butane or Pro- 
pane gas. Listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


OUR ANCE 


BRINGS REPEAT 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR 


CLOW GASTEAM RADIATORS 


REPEAT-USERS PROVE ADVANTAGES OF CLOW 
GASTEAM RADIATORS! 


Specifically age-group designed for kinder- 
garteners’ safety, the stainless steel bottom 
Perma-Slide is 10 feet long, joins ‘‘Easy-Up”’ 
ladder 5 feet above ground. 








The Spring Branch Independ- 
ent School District has been 


Gasteam Radiators, aggregat- 
ing 8493 sq. ft. of radiation in- 





° 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


oO 


8170 METTLER ST. + LOS ANGELES 3, CALIF. 


Catalog on request 
Free playground layouts by qualified experts 
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heating four of its schools with 
Clow Gasteam Radiators prior 
to the building of its new 1000 
pupil. Junior High School. 
Naturally they were familiar 
with the many advantages of 
this type of heating for South- 
ern Schools and again chose 
Clow Gasteam Radiators for 
heating their newest school, 
completed in 1954. There are 93 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


IN C. 


stalled in the new school. 

Let us tell you about these 
advantages of safety, flexibility, 
economy, comfort and durabil- 
ity. Just write us and we’ll put 
you in touch with our nearest 
distributor who will tell you 
how you can save money by 
installing time-tested, time- 
proved Clow-Gasteam Radi- 
ators in your school. 


Chicago 80, Ill. 
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Not quite a complete picture... 


because we con't illustrate the unparalleled con- 
venience and maintenance economy, plus the max’ 
mum security, offered by TelKee—the only really 
complete key control system—or that it’s so easy 
to set up and operate, too. But we can give you 
all the facts if you send for our FREE Catalog 
No. SE-21 today. 


The MOORE KEY CONTROL Systems 


P.O. MOORE, INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10.N Y 
SE-365 





Be ready for blackouts... withe 
Fairbanks-Morse stand-by generator 


Fires, storms, accidents may cut off power without warning. Be 
ready! Install a Fairbanks-Morse generating set that cuts in 
automatically the instant power from city or rural high lines is 
interrupted. 

Fairbanks-Morse generators are available up to 100 kw. Most 
popular sizes for schools, hospitals, jails, sanitariums, municipal 
fire alarm systems, etc., range from 3,000 watts to 100 kw.—AC. 
Fully automatic cut-in controls are available for these capacities. 
For complete details to present your building committee, write 
for our complete catalog. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, II. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





GENERATING SETS © WATER SYSTEMS «© MOWERS * MAGNETOS 
PUMPS ¢ MOTORS ¢ SCALES « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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z "Floor Care 
is mostly labor cost. 


QUALITY 
MOPS 


Reduce 
Man-Hours! 


Cuts Clean-up 
Time in Half 


' TANS : a 
VA \\ AY “\ SS 
' a Here’s a mop that 
snatches up dust on contact. 
»~ And it’s amazingly durable .. lasts 
and lasts. Can be removed from block for 
washing. Handles can’t break due to exclusive new, rugged 
“Gibraltar” brace... BIG X comes in various widths 
up to 5 feet!...It’s our leader! 


VICTORY 
Wet Mop 


Your maintenance men 
will cheer you for ordering 
VICTORY mops. Soak up dirt and // 
water at high speed. A heavy-duty, long- /// 
wearing mop—the choice of 
thousands of buyers. 


HOLZ-EM 
Applicator 


A high-speed performer. Reduces 
cost of applying wax, seals, varnish. 
More professional floor finishers use 

HOLZ-EMS than any other applicator. 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from your regular 
supplier. He has them or can get them for you. 
if not, write us direct. 


‘TOPS IN MOPS” 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY | 


Incorporated 1908 


CHARLES E. KREBS and WALTER C. KREBS 
2507 SOUTH GREEN STREET « CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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MELMac is a registered trade-mark of 

American Cyanamid Company, N. Y. 20, New York, 
supplier of Metmac Molding Compounds 

to manufacturers who fashion high-quality 
dinnerware in a variety of designs and colors. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
REPORTS : 


Seven years of satisfactory 
service... plus very 
substantial savings — with 
smart, break-resistant 
melmae’ dinnerware 
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Before MetMac dinnerware was employed in the 
cheerful, modern cafeterias of the University of North 
Carolina, replacement costs ran to $12,000 annually, 
silverware included. Now, with MeLMac dinnerware, 
the University has cut replacement costs to a mere 
$2,500 annually—a total saving of over $65,000 in the 
past seven years—while serving an average of 6,000 
meals per day! 


Try Mextmac and see how you, too, can save while 
Mextmac serves! Ask your supplier for samples of 
MeELMac dinnerware, or write us for a list of dinner- 
ware molders! 








Peg 


AMERICAN Cranamid COMPANY 


PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


38D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











In Canada: North American Cynamid Limited, Toronto & Montreal 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 











School kitchen managers, _ students, 
teachers and parents with Mrs. Hayes 
(in plaid dress) and Dr. Grimes (standing) 
form the Greeley School Lunch Commit- 
tee. Here, the committee lists foods left 
unecten to plan future menus which will 
compel students to “lick their platters 







clean.” 


by LEONA S. HAYES 
and LESLIE K. GRIMES 





Mrs. Hayes is Director of the School 
Lunch Program, and Dr. Grimes is 
Superintendent of Schools, Greeley, 
Colorado 
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hose who share in the adminis- 

tration or direction of a school 
lunch program frequently discover 
that setting up a uniform, centrally- 
controlled system is not enough. 

Some way must be found to secure 
widespread understanding and sup- 
port of the program on the part of 
students, teachers and parents. In 
Greeley, Colorado, the problem was 
met by setting up a School Lunch 
Committee representing both school 
and community. 

Well-balanced school lunches meet- 
ing the requirements of the national 
school lunch program are available 
to all Greeley pupils daily. Prior to 
1949-50, lunches were provided to 
students in four of the schools—in 
one through contract with a private 
individual, and in three, under the 
supervision of the building principal. 

The food was prepared in par- 
tially-equipped kitchens in the school 
buildings. For the past five years, 
the program has been operated uni- 


That Everybody Runs 






A Program 





formly under the supervision of the 
director of the school lunch program, 
who is responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Food is prepared and served in 
the senior high school, the junior 
high and four elementary schools. In 
four of these, it is prepared and 
transported to five other buildings 
not equipped with kitchens. A new 
junior high now under construction 
will have its own kitchen facilities. It 
will serve as a central kitchen for 
other carry-out programs. 


Participation extended 


After the uniform, centrally-con- 
trolled, lunch system had been in 
operation for two years, it was felt 
that it would be desirable to secure 
more participation and understand- 
ing of the program on the part of 
students, teachers and parents. To 
meet this need, the School Lunch 
Committee was organized. 
Membership on this committee is 
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LUNCH 





made up of a representative of each 
elementary school parent-teacher or- 
high 


teacher, a representative of the stu- 


ganization, a junior school 
dent council from each junior and 
senior high, the manager from each 
school lunch kitchen, and the direc- 
tor of the school lunch program. 
This group meets once each month 
in one of the lunchrooms. After re- 
ceiving a report of the previous 


month’s activities from the director, 


members are encouraged to report 


any criticisms of the program which 
may have come to them and raise 
questions or present problems for 
the groups they represent. 


The committee then plans the 
menus for the following month. 


Consideration is given to govern- 


ment-supplied commodities available 


foods 


which are abundant locally, and to 


which must be utilized, to 
the popularity with students of pre- 
vious menus as indicated by items 
most commonly left on the plates. 


These menus are later checked by 
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Ask YourDairy.... 


FOR MILK 


IN DISPOSABLE 


Pure-Pak Cartons! 


Use either 


way: 


“Drink dir eat 


from Sealed-in 
Spout ! 
‘Safe, sanitary, 


Ydelaleluliae), 


FOR VENDING 
| 





MACHINES 


a 


¥ 


OL... p 


o. pitcher! 


No other paper milk car- 
ton pours like Pure-Pak 


your ERSONAL MILK CONTAINER 
Wilk callow, 


( TOO! 














the director tor protein requirements 
and Vitamins A and C amounts as 
these are the particular foods that 
must be included in the Type A 
school lunches. New recipes are also 
considered at the meeting. 

Following the meeting each mem- 
ber of the committee is obligated to 
make a report to the group he repre- 
sents. 

The manager provides copies of 
the menus to the lunchroom mana- 
gers and the local press. In the Sat- 
urday evening edition, the Greeley 
Tribune publishes the school lunch 
menu for each day of the following 
week. 

Many parents have expressed their 
appreciation for this information, 
which is useful in planning home 
meals so as not to conflict with the 
daily lunches. 

Student participation in the lunch 
program has approximately doubled 
during the last five years. An aver- 
age of between 1,500 and 1,600 
meals are served daily, and on some 
days as many as 1,800 lunches are 
prepared. Approximately 40 percent 
of the pupils in average daily at- 
tendance eat regularly in the school 
lunchrooms. 





Cooperation Improves Meals 


Some of the favorable results of 
this type of cooperative planning 
have been improvement in the qual- 
ity of the 
plaints from children and parents. 

High school students feel that they 
have a part in planning and thus ac- 
cept the program as their own. On 
both elementary and secondary lev- 


meals and fewer com- 


els, participation in the lunch pro- 
gram has increased. 

Because parents are represented on 
the school lunch committee, and are 
Tribune of the 
week’s menus, they have an opportu- 
nity to learn first hand about one 
important phase of their children’s 


informed via_ the 


school program. 

Last but not least, the program 
has led to better school-community 
relations. 

In conclusion, Greeley rates as a 
success its school lunch program 
based on cooperative planning and 
public information. 
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School Bus 
Carries Eight Pupils 


The Carryall School Bus made by 
Chevrolet Motor Division is a small, 
highly flexible vehicle. 

The eight-pupil capacity bus is 
suitable for transportation of pupils 
over remote routes and for speeding 
up student pickup and delivery by 
handling the outlying districts. It 
lends itself. as an auxiliary vehicle 
for transporting small groups eco- 
With the two seats re- 
moved, the Carryall makes an excel- 


nomically. 


lent all-purpose truck. 

The Carryall meets all state school 
bus performance and safety regula- 
tions and can be equipped with any 
one of five different transmissions. 

CHEVROLET Motor Div., GENERAL 
Motors Corp., A-227 General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 


SE-402 
Color Biindness Test 
Will Aid Child Guidance 

A simple, inexpensive color vision 
test, one that will have an important 
effect on education, has been an- 
nounced by American Optical Co., 
Instrument Div. 

With the new AO H-R-R Pseudo- 
isochromatic Plates, it will be pos- 
sible to determine not only if a pupil 
has a color vision deficiency but, if 
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so, what type and how serious it is. 
It will open the door to new stand- 
ards in vocational guidance and the 
test is so simple that anyone can be 
taught to administer it in a matter of 
minutes. 
AMERICAN 
bridge, Mass. 


OpticaL Co., South- 


Steel Panels SE-403 


For Portable Classrooms 


A new approach to a difficult 
school overcrowding problem has 
South 


through the development of the steel- 


been initiated in Carolina 
panelled portable classroom. Utiliz- 
ing light-weight cellular steel panels 
which serve as a structural element 
as well as an interior finished mate- 
rial and make it easily transportable, 
the classroom has become an eco- 
nomical unit to follow shifting popu- 
lations throughout the state’s school 
districts. 

A unique feature of the portable 
classroom is the ceiling which is 
acoustically treated to give an effec- 
tive sound conditioning technique. 
The ceiling panels are perforated on 
the under side and backed with 
acoustical elements inside the panels. 
Because the acoustical elements are 
supported and raised away from the 
perforations, the surface of the ceil- 


| Reviews 


ing can be washed or painted with no 
fear of dampening the fibers inside 
the panels and lessening efficiency. 
Detroir STEEL Propucts Co., 
3261 Griffith St., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Electronic Organ SE-404 


Includes Amplification System 


The Model 45 is the newest addi- 
tion to the line of Baldwin Electronic 
Organs. This instrument possesses 
many advantages for school use. The 
specifications include 19 independent 
stops and 4 couplers—two complete 
manuals of 6] notes and a 25 note 
pedalboard. An amplification system 
is contained in the console making 
the unit complete without any addi- 
tional equipment. 

Tonally, there are adequate repre- 
sentations of the four basic families 
tone, Diapason, Flute, 
String, and Reed. These qualities 
are controlled by standard stop tabs, 
using standard nomenclature, mak- 


of organ 


ing it possible to play the instrument 
in the traditional manner, without 
specialized training for this particu- 
lar type of organ. 

THe Batpwin P1ano Co., 1801 
Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 108) 





CASONS 


9” Dinner Plate 
9%" Dinner Plate 


9'2"" Compartment Plate 74" Salad Plate 


SAVE FREIGHT COSTS ~ 
ORDER THIS EASY WAY! 


You'll get quick delivery and save money on shipping by al- 


8’ Dinner Plate 


6%" Bread & Butter 


ways ordering through your CORNING Double-Tough Deoler. — 


a SEF 


1. PROOF of sensational 2. SO TOUGH you can drop 
durability. Cups hammer 3- them without damage from 
inch nails through heavy a height twice as great as 
board without breaking. other ware. Cuts breakage. 
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Be 


3. 20% LIGHTER in weight 
than competitive ware. Easier 
to stack, handle and carry. 
Your help will like this. 


acer eoouanecoapaneres 


15 oz. Bowl 


10 oz. Bowl 
9” Rim Soup 


5 oz. Vegetable 
or Sauce Dish 


52" Bread & Butter 


i / 


3 


Mis! i 


4 WASHES EASILY. 
Double-Tough’s hard, smooth 
surface comes thoroughly 
clean every washing. 
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To Standardize On 
Touch DINNERWARE 


6'2" Fruit 
‘ " er Cereal Bow! 


Tumb' 
4 Styles 


; 


—— 


- : ae | } t : ’ 
- , x . Ms 
7 ox. Beverage Mug } | | ie Salad Bow! 
: Bouillon y i J - 
’ or Egg Cup ‘2 ; b b im 
i oe 


i 


No Matter How Rough You Treat Them, 
They'll Cut Your Replacement Costs! 


@ Ever since this amazingly durable customers treat these pieces—you will cut 
dinnerware was introduced, food servers replacement costs materially! 
have been urging us to fill out the line. - 
@ Twelve additions have been made. 
DOUBLE 


Now, here it is—a complete set of , . . 
CORNING Double-Tough Dinnerware! Above is the entire line—twenty-one 


Taannae pieces of dinnerware and four styles of 
@ Every beautiful piece will save you tumblers. Why not standardize on 
money! Double-Tough’s durability is un- CORNING Double-Tough right now! 





matched. Its beauty will last and last and See your authorized CORNING Double- 
last. No matter how rough your help and Tough Equipment Dealer today! 


CORNING DOUBLE-TOUGH 


COMPLETE LINE OF DINNERWARE AND TUMBLERS 
Made by the Maker of Famous PYREX Brand Ware 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION, CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NEW YORK. 


“Corning,”’ ‘‘PYREX”’ and ‘‘Double-Tough’’ are trade-marks in the U.S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
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Refrigerator sania 


Designed for Small School Needs 
The Nor-Lake RI-28 Reach-In Re- 


frigerator is designed to meet the 
need for a quality refrigerator at 
The model shown 
has a net capacity of 28 cu. ft., while 
other models are available in 22 and 
18 cu. ft. sizes. A special feature is 
the automatic defrosting unit which 
uses a special moisture evaporator 


moderate price. 


and does not require a drain connec- 
tion. 

Imeriors are constructed of em- 
bossed aluminum and the three ad- 





justable shelves are of stainless steel 
for easy cleaning. The refrigerator 
is available with exterior of either 


SE-370 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 


CHAIR IN YOUR NEW AUDITORIUM 


modern streamlining... comfortable... luxurious 
... you can have all these necessary qualities for 
fine seating with Griggs Model 50 MBW audi- 


torium chairs. 


See your Griggs distributor or write direct 


for auditorium seating catalog. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BOX 630 . 


BELTON, TEXAS 





stainless steel or white enamel over 
heavy gauge cold-rolled steel. 

Nor-Lake, INnc., Dept. NC, Hud- 
son, Wis. 


Heavy-Duty 16-Quart 
Bucket 
Fabricated of 24-Gauge Steel 


SE-406 


A new heavy-duty 16-quart bucket 
for use with its Floor Knight mop- 
ping unit is announced by Geerpres. 
The new bucket features all of the 
outstanding features of the larger 
Geerpres models. 

Fabricated of 24-gauge steel, the 
bucket is reinforced with a heavy- 
gauge band that is interlocked into 
the body with a special, snag-proof 
recessed body-bead joint. Construc- 
tion prevents any danger of cave-ins 
from excessive pressure on_ the 
wringer. 

The new bucket is hot-dip galvan- 
ized after fabrication to prevent rust- 
ing. 

GEERPRES WRINGER, INC., 
Harvey St., Muskegon, Mich. 
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Mop 
For Use as Duster or Wet Mop 


The Super-Slim Softie is designed 
to clean hard-to-get-at places. Made 
of long staple cotton, the durable and 
highly absorbent Softie can be used 
as a duster or a wet mop. The fabric 
can be easily removed from the flex- 
ible metal frame and washed the 
same as any cloth material. 

The Softie is 35 inches long and is 
ideal for cleaning or mopping under 
or behind refrigerators, stoves, wash- 
ing machines or cabinets. Also ex- 
cellent for cleaning radiators and 
venetian blinds. 

Tu-Way Propucts Co.. 
Franklin St., Detroit, Mich. 
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SE-408 


Vending Machine 
Dispenses Milk By the Cup 


The first vending machine to dis- 
pense milk by the cup is presently 
being manufactured by Mr. Robot, 
Inc. 

The machine operates on the same 
principle as other drink vending ma- 
chines. Fully automatic, it is so 
simple to use that a small child can 
operate it. 

Mr. Robot is easy to clean and 
service and can be filled in a few 
seconds. Two models are available: 
the continuous single flavor machine 
and the dual flavor machine. 

Mr. Rosor, INc., Chicago, IIl. 


Vacuum Cleaner SE-409 


For Wet and Dry Pickup 





The Hild Floor Machine Co. an- 
nounces a new lightweight wet and 
dry pickup vacuum cleaner that is 
explosion-proof. The development of 
a totally enclosed, specially designed 
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motor made possible this machine 
which is completely safe in areas 
where electric sparks are a fire 
hazard. 

Hitp FLtoor Macuines Co., 740 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


SE-410 
Rubber-Base Flooring 
Skid-Resistant Wet or Dry 


Rubber-Rock, a new type latex- 
base floor renewing material is now 


available. The product is recom- 


mended for a variety of uses such as 


general traffic floor areas, stair 


treads, traffic 
aisles, traffic roof decks and many 
other similar locations, exterior or 


ramps, walkways, 


interior. 

It is claimed to be skid-resistant 
wet or dry, extremely tough, flexible, 
fire-resistant, sound absorbing and 
may be applied over concrete, wood, 
asphalt or steel. Delivered in com- 
plete unit form, ready for mixing, 
with no other ingredients necessary, 
Rubber-Rock is available in several 
colors. It can be applied in thin ap- 
plications ranging from fine feather- 


edge to one-quarter inch. 
Piant MAINTENANCE, INc., 650 
Green Road, Cleveland 21, Ohio. 








Beauty UP 
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with RILCO Beams 


Classroom, Reelsville School 


Exterior view, Reelsville s ‘ 
School, Reelsville, Indiang (2 ee 


Reelsville, Indiana School 
Built for $9.55 p 


Architects — Wayne M. Weber & John A. Curry, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Contractor — M. 


With costs, appearance and safety 
as major considerations, the archi- 
tect, thoroughly familiar with all 
types of roof framing, chose lami- 
nated wood beams and wood deck 
for this unusually attractive and 
practical structure. 


SAVINGS—resulted as planned. 
The architect reports the 25,300 sq. 
ft. school cost $241,714.00 or $9.55 
per sq. ft.—low for the area. Ac- 
curately fabricated beams, delivered 
when needed, helped to keep erec- 
tion costs one third less than struc- 
tures using other materials. 


ENGINEERING— in accordance 
with the best industry practice, was 
made available to the architect. 
Structurally dependable beams were 
designed and complete shop draw- 
ings were furnished by Rilco. Beams 
were delivered, cut and drilled to 
exact specifications, ready for erec- 
tion. 


E. Rilenge Construction Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 


BEAUTY—which only warmth of 
selected wood can give, made this 
structure outstanding. The deck, 
painted white, contrasts with the 
darker color of the beams. 


Rilco glued laminated wood mem- 
bers are reducing costs, improving 
appearances, stimulating a latitude 
of new structural designs. Our field 
representatives will be pleased to 
consult with you or your architect 
to help you get the most out of the 
product. For complete information 
write: 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
2543 First National Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


District offices: Wilkes Barre, Pa., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Manhattan, Kans., Tacoma, Was 
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Dishwashing Machine 


New Improvements Added 


Universal Dishwashing Machinery 
Company announces the develop- 
ment of a 180° 
booster heated by gas, steam or elec- 
tricity for installation on its Model 


D dishwashing machine. 


final rinse water 


In addition to the new booster, 
stainless steel strainer pans, tracks, 


have been added to 


wash arms, etc.., 


provide a quality of material that is 
suitable to withstand the 
stronger action of detergents which 
are now in general use. 

The Model D is equipped with a 
newly developed revolving wash and 
new light-weight balanced final rinse 
line that assures a full coverage 
rinse and which will operate satisfac- 
torily at water pressures as low as 
five pounds. 

The operating efficiency of this 
machine is further aided by roll 


more 
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ePID 


ESK & CHAIR UNIT 





Here’s the way to make every classroom a practical 
“dual-purpose” room. Within minutes you can 
clear the entire room of all the desks and the 


chairs . . . and have hundreds of square feet of 
unobstructed space available to use for “‘after-hour” 
activities, 


The SPACE-MASTER Desk and Chair Unit en- 
ables you to stack the chairs and the desks .. . 
one on top of the other . .. and store them in a 
corner or against the wall. 


The SPACE-MASTER is a space-saver! It’s the 
practical way to make every classroom do “double 
duty.” 


See your local Rowles School Equip: 
ment Dealer for complete informa- 
tion, or write direct to 


E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





hoods which lock in position while 
the machine is washing and rinsing, 
also by electrically timed wash and 
rinse control available when such 
control is required. 

UNIVERSAL DISHWASHING MACHIN- 
ERY Co., 57 Windsor Place, Nutley, 
ae A 
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Pocket Door Pull 
Takes the Place of Three 


The new 883 Pocket Door Pull, 
being presented by the Sterling 
Hardware Mfg. Co., takes the place 
of three. 

Designed for all door thicknesses 
from 13¢” to 134”, it does the work 
of an edge pull and two flush pulls. 
Only one simple cutout is needed in- 
stead of separate installations, saving 
time and trouble for the builder. 

The 883 is contoured to assure a 
firm, comfortable finger grip from 
every angle, preventing pinched fin- 
gers and keeping the door edge com- 
pletely accessible when it is in the 
pocket. 

Individually packaged in a clear 
view transparent box. 

STERLING HarRpWARE Merc. Co., 
2345 W. Nelson St., Chicago 18, IIl. 
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SE-414 
Melamine Dinnerware 
Available With Decorated Crests 


Included in a new line of Mela- 
mine Dinnerware by the Barrett 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. is 
a new development—Decorated Mela- 
mine Dinnerware. 

It is now possible for institutions 
to obtain this dinnerware decorated 
with their own crests. Or, all-over or 
partial patterns and textures are 
available. 

This is in addition to the solid- 
colored dinnerware in a variety of 
colors—from whites through pastels 
to the brilliant hues. These colors 
extend completely through the din- 
nerware. Shallow scratches, difficult 
to inflict, will not be readily visible. 

Barrett Div., ALLIED CHEMICAL 
& Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York 40, N. Y. 


Portable Cot SE-415 


For School Infirmaries 


The #1500 Jr. Portable Alumi- 
num Cot is made of heavy gauge pol- 
ished aluminum tubing and comes in 
an attractive Saran pattern. 

Measurements are 24” wide x 60” 
long, and 14” high. 

NewsurcH Merat Mrc. Corp., 
200 Fifth Ave., Room 1459, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


SE-416 
Playground Equipment 
Whole New Line Availuble 


Porta-Play playground equipment 
includes a Gang Slice (illustrated) 
with the bottom frame made of alu- 
minum, and the slide of stainless 
steel cemented to marine plywood. 
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Children go down singly or in 
groups, from the smallest toddier to 
teenagers. 

Other products are the Rocka- 


Round, in which two to eight child- 
ren ride up and down and around 
through cooperative effort. Turned 
upside down, it becomes a jungle 
gym or an igloo. 

There is also a Play Box, an up-to- 
date version of the beloved sand 
pile; the Climba-Pole which looks 
like a ship’s mast; and the Play 
House, which the children interpret 
variously as a doll house, a battle 
ship, etc. 

Porta-PLay, 13124 Shaker Square, 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. 
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Walter Horst, Superintendent 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


COULD YOUR GYM FLOOR STAND UP TO THIS? 


a dance a week... 
and basketball, too! 


Just imagine the scraping and pounding a gym floor takes when it’s 
used for a dance. Yet floors protected with Seal-O-San stand up to it 
in fine shape! 

Like Superintendent Walter Horst says: “We use our gym for a dance 
every week, occasional banquets and a continuous program of athletic 
events. Yet with Seal-O-San on the floor, the smooth appearance and 
non-slip surface stays for months. And floor maintenance during the 
summer is both quick and easy.” 

To protect your gym floors against excessive hard usage, write today 
for full information about Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON a> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 





Geiger Counter suid 


Has Many New Features 

The completely redesigned 1955 
Model DG-2 Geiger Counter is now 
being introduced by the Detectron 
Corp. 

Compact, versatile and highly sen- 
sitive, the new DG-2 offers many fea- 
tures found only on more expensive 
instruments including: a new carry- 
ing handle—designed to enable the 
user to carry the instrument for long 
intervals of time comfortably; the 
new wide-face, easy-to-read sensitivi- 
ty meter; and a Time Response 








Switch—fast for prospecting, slow 


for accurate specimen checking. 


The new DG-2, sensitive to both 


beta and gamma _ radiation 


is 


completely tropicalized and water- 










shows how to plan schools 
for lower maintenance costs 














Keeping your school clean and 
attractive, in spite of careless pupils 
and low budgets, is a major problem. 
Ceramic tile gives you an ideal 
solution. This new 24-page booklet 
shows many full color photos of 
outstanding schools, and gives 
numerous planning suggestions 


and specifications. 


Send for your free copy today! 





AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE CO, 
1124 Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of Booklet No. 600, “Tile for Schools” 


Name 





Firm 





Adaress 
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proofed. Neon count indicator for 
visual radiation detection and a set 
of ‘sensitive headphones for audio- 
click detection are part of this newly 
designed instrument. In addition, a 
radium calibration standard is pro- 
vided for quick re-calibration in the 
field. 

Operation is simple. It operates 
on 900 volts power using standard 
low-cost batteries and weight of the 
DG-2 is only 5 pounds, despite its 
sturdy, rugged construction. 


THE DeETECTRON Corp., 5528 
Vineland Ave., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


SE-418 
Concrete Sealer-Finish 


Eliminates Dusting 


Dust-Down is the name of a new 
multi-purpose concrete sealer-finish 
for use on cured or uncured concrete 
and other masonry-type floors. It 
positively eliminates dusting on con- 
crete floors and makes sweeping and 
other care easier. 

Dust-Down can be applied as it 
comes from the container. It also is 
water-resistant and provides a good 
gloss to improve the appearance of 
the floor. Wax or paint can be ap- 
plied over it and resilient floors can 
be laid over it. 
retardant. 

S. C. Jounson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis. 


It is also slip- 


Improved Pier o-4i9 


Adjustable From Deck 


The Hussey Mfg. Co. has just an- 
nounced a new feature of their 1955 
line of sectional demountable adjust- 
able steel piers. The deck can now 
be raised or lowered in seconds, 
while standing on the deck, by means 
of a speed wrench. This is an exclu- 
sive feature which makes compen- 
sation for varying water levels an 
easy matter. 

This deck fexture is in addition to 
the installation adjustments which 
compensate for unevenness of bot- 
tom, over-all height of pier, etc. 
Hussey Mrc. Co., North Berwick, 
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Corridor Fixture SE-420 


Finished in White Baked Enamel 





Ideally suited for effective light- 
ing of long, narrow areas, the Corri- 





| 
dor-Liter is a neat, trim unit shielded 
by louvers of one-piece, light-weight | 
aluminum finished in white baked | 
enamel. The absence of any horizon- | 
tal surfaces eliminates a cleaning 
problem, and relamping is facilitated 
by clips which release the louver al- 
lowing it to hang down and away 
from the housing. 

An exclusive Smithcraft feature on 
the Corridor-Liter is the patented 
Slide-away Lampholder which simpli- 
fies the usually difficult task of mak- 
ing wiring connections. Sufficient 
knockouts allow for various types of 
mounting as well as for a conveni- 
ence outlet for a Levolier Pull- 
Switch. 

Four-foot and eight-foot Corridor- 
Liter units are available for either 
Regular Bi-Pin Lamps or Rapid-Start 
Lamps. 

SMITHCRAFT LicuTiNnG Div., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


SE-421 
19-Inch Floor Machine 


Designed for Larger Floor Area 


A new Balanced-Power 19-inch 
floor machine has been introduced by 
the Kent Company. 

Designed for larger floor area and 
for extra heavy duty, the new K-19 
unit features all of the Kent exclu- 
sives which are found on the com- 
plete Kent K-line from 11-inch di- 
ameter to 22-inch size. 
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Kent’s offset motor design pro- 
vides the Balanced Power by mini- 
mizing torque and counterbalancing 
the weight of the handle. All weight 
is on the brush and distributed even- 


sult is likened by Kent to power 
steering—controlled with fingertip 
ease by man or woman. 

Many different brushes and attach- 
ments are available so that the unit 
can be used for any floor mainte- 
nance job—including wet or dry 
scrubbing. 

The 34 H.P. motor is fully en- 
closed and is thus fully protected 
from dust and dampness. Only two 
gears are used eliminating chains or 
belts. The gear chamber is sealed, 
assuring positive lubrication. 


Tue Kent Co., 781 Canal St., 
Rome, N. Y. 


ly in operation so the brushes wear 
evenly and last longer. The final re- 


SE-375 
No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features” as 







*% GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 
* MORE LEG COMFORT 


* UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 


* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 


* BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 


The Stronges! 





SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
Presdwood, Linoleum, 

Fir or Birch Plywood, Handiest Folding 
Formica and Resilyte La Table Made! 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 


Quick EASY SETUP * FOR CHancing ROOM ws 


j 5 FOLD UNDER FOR STORAGE 


ANY SIZE STAGE IN ANY 
ROOM OR HALL, ANYTIME 





1, 2, 3, 4 LEVEL BANDSTANDS 


“U" shaped set-up for BANDS and OR- 
CHESTRAS allow unobstructed vision of 
musicians, director and audience. Improve 
appearance, discipline and director control. 
Same units set-up in a straight line can be 
used as stepped-up audience seating risers. 





Mitchell PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


* Each unit a SAFE stand in itself 
1-LEVEL PLATFORMS, STAGES 
For speakers, raised speakers tables, cere- * 4'x8'x¥, - Tops, 8” 16" 24” 32” heights 
monies, acts, style shows. Quick set-up or * Strong, rigid TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


removal. Used in Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hotels, Clubs, Lodges. Each uait only 21” 
thick when folded. Store in small space. 





Write for Descriptive Folder 


USE THE SAME UNITS FOR MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


MANY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS 2726 S$. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
MFRS. of MITCHELL FOLD-0-LEG TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS, SEATING RISERS 
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Speed Cooler 


Completely Automatic 


The Shelleymatic Dairy Cooler is 
easily incorporated into any cafe- 
teria counter where mass feeding is 
required. Carriages mounted on car- 
bon steel springs raise bottom car- 
tons or bottles as top tiers are re- 
moved. 

Drinks are always within normal 
convenient small 
children. Containers are never over 


12” from The springs in 


the unit are encased in waterproof 


reach, even for 


top. 


¥ 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


@ DURABLE 

® LOW COST 

@ STAINLESS STEEL 

CASE CONSTRUCTION 

Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . .., automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. One school-own- 
ed control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and 
. construction as No. 
1525... but with- 
out key control. Full 
two-year guarantee. 


steel housings, permanently lubri- 
cated. 

Additional features include: even 
temperature; fits cafeteria line—can 
serve from both sides at once. Ad- 
justable height, 32” to 36”; stainless 
steel interior as well as_ exterior. 
Also available in galvaneal interior 
with stainless steel exterior and gal- 
with baked 


exterior: capacity is 990 square car- 


vaneal interior enamel 
tons in cooler 56” long. Other sizes 
available. 

SHELLEY MFc. Co., 3015 Grand 
Ave., Miami 33, Florida. 
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MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
TWO YEAR 
GUARANTEE 





Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


WER BEIT 


NG.'1 IN AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company, 


Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Wold's Largest Padlock 


Portable Lectern SE-423 


Folds Up When Not in Use 


The new portable lectern illus- 
trated is light in weight, sets up in a 
split second, and folds compactly 
for convenience in carrying and in 
storage. 

The lectern can be set up on any 
table or desk and promptly folded up 
when not in use. It is made of stur- 
dy plywood, nicely finished. 

Tue Detroit Lectern Co., INc., 
13336 Kercheval Ave., Detroit 15, 
Mich. 


Dish Carts SE-424 


For Carrying Food, Dishes, 


Made for rugged use, the new 
mobile dish carts are suitable for 
carrying food, dishes, supplies, dish 
storage, serving beverages, etc. 

Of heavy gauge stainless steel, 
the carts are supported by four 5” 
diameter casters. The top is cove- 
cornered for sanitary purposes and 
the inside dimensions of the top are 
2114” x 32”. The overall dimensions 
of the carts are 24” x 36” x 30” 
high. 

FEARLESS DISHWASHER Co., INC., 
175 Colvin St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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index covers products and services referred to in both advertisements and editorial reviews in this issue. To 










farther information concerning any of these products is desired, it will be sent without charge or obligation. 
eircle the identifying numbers on the back of the business reply eard below and mail it te us. 





PRODUCTS SE 
Fiberesin Plastic Tops 332 Plastics Dallas Ware Dinnerware 350 Page Chain Link Fence 









Benjamin Leader Line Lighting Equipment 333 Young Piano Carriers 351 Duke Thurmaduke Cafeteria Counter 









Nesbitt Heating, Ventilating System 334 Snyder Grandstands, Bleachers 352 Howe Folding Tables 


Chevrolet School Bus 





Strong Spotlights 353 Duracote Dura-Décor Fibe-glas Fabrics 





Virco Plastic Tops 





Klopp Coin Counter, Sorter 354 Sperti Faraday Clocks and Program Sys- 





Remington Robot-Kardex Unit 337 Sexaver Faucet Washers toms 





Shelley Milk Cooler West Super Westwax 355 Fleetwood Flexible Furniture 







308 Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer 339 Duro-Test Lamps 356 Stahl Chef-Styled Colanders 









Eagle Cabinet Locks 





Webster Moderator Steam Heating Sys- American Floor Machines 











310 Johns-Manville Terraflex Floor Tile tom lonia Folding Chairs 





341 Bradley Corner Showers 359 







Technical Duolite 16mm. Projector Don Equipment Furnishings and Supplies 





312 Owens-Illinois Solar Selecting Glass Block 342 Dudley Locks 360 Brillo Floor Pads 





Claridge Chalkboards 343 American ‘Seating Equipment 361 Sphinx Chair Glides 












314 Carolina Tubular Steel Folding Chairs 344 American Playground Equipment 362 Ravland-Borg School Sound System 





345 Arlington Table-Desks 363 


315 Fort Howard Paper Towels Jamison Playground Equipment 


316 Heinz Tomato Products 346 Up-Right Scaffold-On-Wheels 364 Moore Key Control Systems 







347 Shwayder Samsonite Folding Chairs 365 


317 Detroit Fenestra Door-Frame-Hardware Fairbanks-Morse Stand-By Generator 





Units 348 Multi-Clean Gym Finish 366 American Standard Wet and Dry Mops 














Dixie Matching Food Service Geerpres Wringers 367 


American Cyanamid Melmac Dinnerware 
American City Fund-Raising Counsel 
National Natcolite Replacement Tops 
Mississippi Diffused Glass 
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Westmoreland School Seating 





Brever Tornado Twins Floor Machines 






324 Jennison-Wright Kreolite Wood Block PERMIT NO. 280 
Floors : SEC. 510 P. 3 & R. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








325 Seat-Eat Table-Bench Units 











326 Kuehne School Furniture 





: , BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
327 Wayne Gymnasium Seating No Postage Stamp Necesscry if Mailed in the United States 











328 Sylvania Lighting Fixtures 
2 CENTS POSTAGE WILL 88 PAID BY 
329 Haldeman-Homme Portable Fold-A-Way 


Equipment 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
330 Peabody School Desks 
331 Rolscreen Pella Wood Folding Doors 470 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 146, N. Y. 





368 Excello Pure-Pak Milk Cartons 

369 Corning Double-Tough Dinnerware 
370 Griggs Auditorium Chairs 

371 Rilco Beams 

372 Rowles Desk & Chair Unit 

373 Huntington Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish 
374 American-Olean Ceramic Tile 

375 Mitchell Folding Tables & Stands 
376 Master Combinations Padlocks 

377 Cretors Popcorn Machines 

378 Bassick Glides 

379 Spencer Floor Machine 

380 Enamel Korok Steel Chalkboard 

381 Powers Temperature Regulator 

382 Medart Steel Lockers 

383 White Mopping Equipment 

384 General School Movable Desks 

385 National Atlas Dishwashing Machines 
386 Loxit Extruded Aluminum Chalk Trough 
387 Dependable Lab Stools 


388 Salvajor Waste Disposer & Pre-Washer 


Machine 
389 National Super Floor Machines 
390 National Lock Shackie Locks 
391 Clow Gasteam Radiators 


401 Chevrolet Schoo! Bus 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


402 


403 


407 


408 


409 


410 


411 


412 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


420 


421 


422 


423 


424 


425 


426 


427 


American Optical Color Blindness Test 
Detroit Steel Panels 

Baldwin Electronic Organ 

Nor-Lake Refrigerator 

Geerpres Heavy-Duty 16-Quart Bucket 
Tu-Way Mop 

Mr. Robot Vending Machine 

Hild Vacuum Cleaner 

Plant Rubber-Base Flooring 
Universal Dishwashing Machine 
Sterling Pocket Door Pull 

Barrett Melamine Dinnerware 
Newburgh Portable Cot 

Porta-Play Playground Equipment 
Detection Geiger Counter 

S. C. Johnson Concrete Sealer-Finish 
Hussey Improved Pier 

Smithcraft Corridor Fixture 

Kent 19-Inch Floor Machine 

Shelley Dairy Cooler 

Detroit Portable Lectern 

Fearless Dish Carts 

Schieber Folding Table Pocket 


Educational Games 


Popular Drill Sharpener 
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Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further literature and 


information provided there is mo charge or obligation. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


501 British Information Film on British 
Colonies 


502 Bailey Swedish Film 


503 Society for Visual Education South 
America Film 


504 Pat Dowling Audio-Visual Catalog 
505 Goody New H-Fi Catalog 
506 Encyclopaedia Britannica Film on Animals 


507 British Information Your Children Walk- 
ing Film 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 


508 Eastman Kodak Pageant Projectors 
509 National Chemical Paint Catalog 

510 Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture 
511 Triumph Food Mixer 

512 Minnesota Mining Ceramic Tile Adhesive 
513 Tolerton Bench Tops 

514 Allied High Fidelity Catalog 

515 Airtherm Decking 

516 International Revolving Doors 

517 Sheldon Machine Tools 


518 Kimble Glass Blocks 
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MAKE BIG PROFITS 
FROM POPCORN 
WITH A CRETORS 


If your school has an athletic 
program or any other crowd- 


gathering activities, you can 





make big profits popping and selling whole- 

some popcorn with a CRETORS machine 

... The new CRETORS “Holiday” Floor 
Model (illustrated) can turn out $30.00 worth of popped 
corn per hour... No special wiring required. Anybody 
can operate . . . Many other models available, including 
“Holiday” Counter Model. 


Coctans POPCORN MACHINES 
since 1885 


SALES OFFICES: CRETORS, Popcorn Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
FACTORY: Chicago, Ill. Distributors Coast to Coast 
IN CANADA: Super Puff't Ltd., Toronto © Theatre Confections Ltd., 
Toronto © Service Confections, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
— oo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
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SE-378 


Bad marks on your floors ? 





Put shock-absorbing Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides 
on school tables, chairs, desks and similar furniture — 
and your floors will never flunk inspection! Broad, flat 
base of highly polished steel whispers across floors 
with never a mark. Start using them today — your 
floors deserve them. THE BassickK COMPANY, Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 






Py Bassick |= 


A DIVISION OF 


yy id MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS. .. MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 
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SEND FOR 
DETAILS 
TODAY 


Please send details on Model P-118. 


SE-379 





Need extra THE NEW SPENCER... 
good for your school... 
hind to your budget 


And it is budget news when 
your school can have a 
powerful % h.p. “Spencer 
quality” vacuum cleaner, 
complete with hose and clean- 
ing tools, for less than $250. 
This compact new machine 
is easy to use, rolls at a 
touch and has the power to 
pick up all the dirt. As in all 
Spencer portables, the bag 
shakes out inside the ma- 
chine, eliminating distribution 
of dust and germs. The new 
Model P-118 will give you 
better school cleaning in 
every way. Write for details. 





ER 














48Pss 


Folding Table Pocket 5®*”° 


Conserves Wall Space 


Schieber Port-A-Fold folding 
tables and benches are now available 


with double depth pockets. Two 


tables and four benches may be 


stored in the same wall area that 
is regularly required for one set. 
This design was developed for 
buildings lacking wall space for con- 
equipment. The Port-A- 
Fold tables and benches in this new 


ventional 


unit are all detachable and may be 
rolled to any position. 

SCHIEBER SALES Co., Detroit 39, 
Mich. 


Educational Games _ ‘*-476 


For Learning Foreign Languages 


The Rippon Corporation has re- 
leased a new line of educational 





SE-380 











BIG THINGS 


ARE 


COM/NG 














School Supply Distributors — Make o date, too, with KOROK. 


Send for information on KOROK and available territories. 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


341 EDDY ROAD 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 








games under the title of La Lango. 

The play objective of these games 
is to enable beginners, both juveniles 
and adults, to learn a foreign lan- 
automatically and 
with enjoyment. One through eight 
players can participate. 

The game teaches some 500 for- 
eign words, with their English pho- 


guage simply, 


netic Lango 
comprises a setup box with a four- 
color descriptive cover; 16 charts 
(eight cards with separate charts on 
each side) ; 240 tabs and supplemen- 
tary material. The charts, mostly 


pictorial, are printed in English; the 


pronunciations. La 


tabs bear the equivalent foreign 
words. 

The game is in production in 
Italian and 
German numbers are scheduled. 

THE Rippon Corp., 10-02 34th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


French and Spanish. 


SE-427 


Drill Sharpener 
Sharpens 1/16” to 1/4” Drills 


A new electric-drill attachment 


| greatly simplifies the job of sharp- 
| ening 1/16” to 14” drills. Dull or 


broken drills, including the smailer 
sizes which are usually difficult to 
handle on conventional equipment, 
are easily renewed with the Sav-A- 
Dril sharpener. 

This economical drill sharpener is 
a complete tool, which includes both 
an accurate drill holder and a fine 
(120-grit) grinding wheel. The drill 
holder is preset at a 59° angle with 
the stone and pivots with an easy, 
natural motion to assure an accurate- 
ly sharpened drill. The grinding 
wheel shaft is supported in perma- 
nently lubricated porous bronze 
bearings for long, trouble-free serv- 
ice. 

PopuLar Mre. Co., 4115 Glencrest 
Rd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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End Hot Water Complaints - Stop W 
due to OVER-heated water 
Install Powers No. 11 Self-operated 
temperature regulators. They pre- 
vent OVER-heated water, often pay \ 
back their cost 3 to 6 times a year / 
and give years of reliable service. 
They are simple to in- 
stall, dependable, economical. Write for 
Bulletin 329, prices and full information 
about this quality regulator. (c16) 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Skokie, Ill. ¢ Offices in 60 Cities ¢ See Your Phone Book 


OME OF MANY USES 





ONT Ry 


Over 60 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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MEDART 
LOCKERS 


Only Medart includes ALL the features 
considered as “musts” in the 
modern steel locker. 


Die-formed channel-shaped frames 
electrically welded into a single 
unit—sturdier bottoms won’t break or 
sag—patented “‘pick-proof” dual-latch 
mechanism is pre-locking and positive 
in action—rugged sag-proof hinges welded 
and bolted into place—adjustable 
malleable iron legs—plus a dozen other 
features make Medart Lockers a 
“Best Buy” in temper-proof protection 
and extra years of service. 


Medart makes all standard types and sizes 
of steel lockers, recessed and free-stand- 
ing—permanent and portable wire basket 
shelving—and the famous elementary 
school Lockerobe with master control for 
simultaneous door opening. 





FRED MEDART PR 


3534 De Kolb St. Sti Louis 18, Missouri \ 
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It pays to buy 
Gin the VERY BEST 


CMATERIAL 
é 








---to fight this 


CONSTANT, COSTLY PEST... 











Maintenance men know that labor and materials 
are the “big cost” items in the daily fight against 
DIRTY FLOORS. That’s why the labor-saving, mate- 
rial-saving features of WHITE equipment are so 
important. Even if WHITE costs more (which it 
doesn’t) — it would pay you to insist on WHITE effi- 
ciency in every piece of floor cleaning equipment 
you buy. See the complete WHITE line at your 
dealer’s . . . see why you should buy WHITE. 


WHITE MOP WRINGER CO. 


4 ' 7 Mohawk St., Fultonville, N.Y. 
CANADIAN FACTORY 
Paris, Ont., Canada 


the janitor’s friend 


‘ROL OVL’ 
FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
: Famous White Oval Bucket gives 
more room to wash the mop... 
Rol Ovi gives more pressure to 
wring it! 16- and 26-quart sizes, 
with gliders or rubber casters. 





WHITEY MOPZUM SAYS: 
It’s RIGHT 


ee 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 











Audio-Visual Aids 


SE-501 











British Colonies 






The Colonies and Britain. 16mm, sound, 
18 minutes. Rental or sale. This film gives 
an overall picture of how one country and 
its colonial citizens are meeting the every- 
day problems of health, soil erosion, edu- 
cation, the need for agricultural advance- 
ments, greater industrial output and, most 
important, preparation for fulfillment of 










world, is an ideal teaching film. BritisH 
INFORMATION Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


SE-502 Swedish Film 

Swedish Family Story presents a detailed 
picturization of life in Sweden’s capital, 
Stockholm, a type of existence character- 
istic of that in cities throughout the 
country. Sequences also take the viewer 
to the mining, forest, and farming sections 
of Sweden to foster an understanding of 


their natural and rightful desire for self- the country’s chief industries. Prominent 


government. This intimate glimpse into in the picture is the Lindstrom family, 
the lives of Great Britain’s 67 million a typical Swedish household — father, 
colonial citizens, scattered all over the mother, 12-year-old Sigrid, and 14-year- 
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Order Staput 
‘Movable Desks 


Strators: 


ey ivan ie) 





Summer Delivery 


OMT ONOTE 
SIPISPPLDLDS 







~ 
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Bargen-designed classroom 
furniture by General is 
America’s finest in design and 
construction. Patented Bodytone 
seats encourage upright posture, 
discourage slouching, reduce fatigue. 
Exclusive palette-shaped desk tops keep 
students’ arms properly supported to permit 
writing without bending forward. Desk 
and seat height may be quickly adjusted to 
fit children of any size. Look to General 
for the best in school desks, chairs and tables 
....Bargen-designed to make the work 

of pupils and teachers easier and less tiring. 
Get the facts... you'll see why leading 
educators specify General school equipment. 


“We're all sold on General school desks!’ 


STUDENT: “My General desk helps me sit up 
straight and write better. My back doesn’t get 
tired any more either.” 

PRINCIPAL: ‘Our General desks take 30% less 
floor space than others we looked at. In our 
crowded school, that’s important.’ 

TEACHER: “I arrange the General desks in my 
classroom to suit different situations. My Gen- 
eral teacher’s desk is ideal.’ 

JANITOR: “General desks cut sweeping time in 
half. Now | have time for other maintenance 
jobs around the school.’ 


WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


on the beautiful line of 
General school furniture 
and names of General- 
equipped schools in your 
vicinity. 





Featuring the designs of William James Bargen 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


869 Hersey Street, St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


—Beneral 


vy > 
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old Lars—as they live in the Sweden of 
today. Bamtey Fits, INc., 6509 De Long- 
pre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SE-503 South America 

A series of four filmstrips offered as a 
comprehensive explanation of how people 
live in different regions of South America 
is now available. The individua 
include: Lands and People of Northern 
South America — Colombia, Venezuela 
and the Guianas; Lands and People of 
the Middle Andes—Ecuador, Bolivia, and 
Peru; Lands and People of South America 
—Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay; 
and Land and People of Brazil. Series 
price $19.00, individual price $6.00. 
Society FoR VisuaL Epucation, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


titles 


SE-504 Audio-Visual Catalog 

Listed in this catalog of audio-visual ma- 
terials are varied 16mm color sound films 
including topics such as Aquarium 
Wonderland; Animal Life at Low Tide; 
and the Wealth of Our Nation. The color 
filmstrips list such titles as Desert Series; 
Animal Story Series. Available also are 
color filmstrips with sound records, black 
and white filmstrips and mounted study 
prints. Price quotations and grade levels 
are noted. Pat Dow1ine Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


SE-505 New Hi-Fi Catalog 

Goody Audio Center has released their 
1955 catalog on high fidelity equipment. 
The 100-page booklet, fully illustrated, 
describes Goody’s complete selection of 
phono equipment, tuners, amplifiers, 
speakers, cabinets and tape recorders, 
made by all major manufacturers. The 
booklet contains a complete index and the 
items are presented alphabetically-by- 
manufacturer within each major grouping. 
Goopy Avupio Center, INc., 235 West 
49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SE-506 Animals 

Animals in Summer. Color or black and 
white. 16mm, sound, 10 minutes. This 
film is another in the series of EBFilms 
designed for middle grade science classes 
to enrich existing textbook information on 
an important aspect of animal life. The 
subject matter makes the film cogent to 
language arts and reading classes, since 
there is so much reading material about 
animals and the seasons. Scout and na- 
ture study groups will also find this film 
valuable. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Firms, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


SE-507 Your Children Walking 

This film shows, with liveliness and humor, 
the importance of healthy feet. It stresses 
the value to the growing child of suitable 
exercise, regulated rest periods and con- 
stant attention to the size, shape and 
flexibility of footwear. It makes a number 
of practical points clearly yet entertain- 
ingly, such as remedial exercises and 
medically prescribed shoes to check de- 
formities in the early lives of children. 
18 minutes, 16mm, 2 reels. Britiso IN- 
FORMATION Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Whether you employ a dishwasher or wash 
your own dishes, you cut labor costs in half 
with an Atlas dishwasher. It cleans a 
basket-full in 30 seconds, freeing its operator 
fer other duties. Exclusive “Figure 8” 
Directional Flow forces hot, soapy water in 
and around every surface of every dish, 
cutting grease and dirt like magic. 

A constantly-changing, 180 degree rinse 
assures positive sanitation and complete 
health authority approval. And with less 
dish handling, there’s less dish breakage. 
It adds up to this: hand labor cannot 
compete with an Atlas dishwasher. Write 
today for pamphlet and data on how an 
Atlas will pay for itself in one year. 


Light NEW 
Plastisol-coated basket 
protects dishes, 
lasts longer 


Much lighter than old-style baskets, new Atlas 
with Plastisol-coating resists food acids, 
greases, and hot water. Won’t mar, scratch, 
chip, or discolor dishes. Extended handl 
protects basket-bottom from scuffing. Standard 
equipment on all Atlas dishwashers. - 


ATLAS DIVISION 


National Cornice Works Re 
1323 Channing Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif 











CHALK 
BOARD 





=] GROUND 











LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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THE NEW 


LOXIT 
CHALK TROUGH 
5 Striking Advantages! 


CRAYON HOLDER —Crayon is in easy reach and away from 


chalk dust 
ERASER POSITION —Faces student Dust gr 


eraser clean 


DUST COLLECTOR — Dus: d 


trough clear. Facilitates 


FEATHER-EDGE FIT—Deflects dust into trough, away from 
the board and off the floor 


SWEEP-OUT END-STOP— Makes cleaning of trough simple 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 





THESE DRAFTING AND 
LAB STOOLS MEET ALL 


SCHOOL ROOM REQUIREMENTS Le 
AT LOW COST! 





INSTANTLY, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE! 


Positively NO WOBBLE! Height adjustment instant- 
ly, easily made by student. Lifetime Swivel enclosed 
in Center Upright post. Friction ring holds Adjust- 
ment when stool raised from floor. Base is heavy tub- 
ular steel electric welded. Ask your school suppl 
man for all the interesting details and sample so 
Or, write — 


DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New Factory at Bellevue, Nebraska 
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Only Salvajor Gives You 3 Ways 


To Scrap and Pre-Wash © 





Salvajor is more than a 
machine. It’s a method 
of scrapping and pre- 
washing that has been 
proved in thousands of 
kitchens as the most ef- 
fective way to speed up 
soiled dish handling and 
cut labor costs. Choose 
the Salvajor equipment 
that best meets your re- 
quirements, 





The Salvajor 


One man, with one single motion, scraps and pree 
washes dishes 2'2 times faster. Food waste is carried 
away by the Salvajor gusher stream, collected and 
reduced in volume by 50%. Dishwashing costs are 
cut and rejects at the clean end of the dishwasher are 
eliminated. Patented tableware trap prevents loss 
of silver. 











The Salvajector 


All the scrapping and pre-washing advane 
tages of the Salvajor, plus the action of 
a powerful % h.p. disposer. Salvajector 
completely eliminates garbage handling 
at the soiled dish table and pays for itself 
in savings. 








The “JH” 404 Assembly 


Here’s the ideal iow-cost scrapping, pre- 
washing and disposing combination. Water 
scrap and pre-wash with overhead spray. 
Patented salvage basin receives waste and 
traps tableware accidentally scrapped away. 
Model “JH” Waste-X-It efficiently grinds 
up waste and discharges it as flowing liquid. 








Write for details on the Salvajor method 
of scrapping and pre-washing that inter- 
ests you. 


Salvajor 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY ~— 


118 Southwest Blvd. Dept. Ea Kansas City 8, Missouri 


120 








Manufacturers’ 
Catalogs 





SE-508 Pageant Projectors 


Catalog No. V3-22. A pamphlet is now 
available from the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany describing the new Kodascope 
Pageant series of 16mm sound and silent 
projectors and their many possible uses 
under varying conditions of audio-visual] 
operation. The pamphlet tells how the 
pageant series includes a wide range of 
models which make possible the selection 
by educators of equipment exactly tailored 
to virtually any projection requirement 
they will find in their smallest classrooms 
or their largest auditoriums. General in- 
formation (size, weight, finish) and photo- 
graphs of each model are supplemented 
with detailed descriptions of special fea- 
tures. Eastman Konak Co., Dept. 2, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SE-509 Paint Catalog 


Designed as a convenient reference guide, 
this new 12-page catalog presents the 
complete story of Luminall’s Marb-L-Cote 
line of texture paint, joint cement and 
tape, and spackling putty. Also displayed 
are the firm’s full line of X-Cell-All paint 
and varnish removers and liquid brush 
cleaner. Among other topics covered are 
three latex-alkyed interior and _ exterior 
paints; Luminall’s new stipple texture 
latex resin interior paint; Ultra Luminall, 
a one-coat, washable resin emulsion paint, 
primer-sealers and compounds. LUMINALL 
Paints, Div. of National Chemical & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SE-510 School Furniture 


Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, this new two-color bro- 
chure displays the new Trim Line design 
which is light in weight, easily grouped 
and regrouped to meet every classroom 
need. The dimensions of each unit are 
scientifically determined for correct posture 
and maximum comfort. The Trim Line 
groups include all-purpose chairs, desks, 
tables and tablet arm chairs. The Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Tapered Standard Line of 
furniture, also featured, is constructed of 
1” seamless tubular steel with trim, tapered 
legs, and is light in weight and adaptable 
to ever-changing classrooms needs. Numer- 
ous models of chairs, desks, desk and 
chair units, functional round tables ete. 
are illustrated. Auditorium Seating is an- 
other added feature in this attractive cata- 
log. Heywoop-WAKEFIELD SCHOOL Furnt- 
TURE Div., Menominee, Mich. 


SE-511 Food Mixer 


Triumph Vertical Mixers. A new handy 
reference folder on the Triumph line of 
modern food mixers gives all pertinent in- 
formation on the various types of food mix- 
ers available. The folder also contains 
in‘ormation on mixer attachments, beaters 
and whips with the proper application of 
each in mixing food. TrrumeH Mec. Co., 
3400 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, 
Ohio. 


‘ 
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Monufacturers’ 
Catalogs 





SE-512 Ceramic Tile Adhesive 


A new four-page technical data sheet cov- 
ering the physical properties and installa- 
tion characteristics of 3M brand ceramic 
tile adhesive (CTA-12) for installing floor 
tile is available. Specifications include 
strength and coverage of the rubber-base 
adhesive, and step-by-step instructions on 
preparing the surface, laying the tile, and 
grouting are provided. The time, space, 
and weight-saving advantages of ceramic 
tile adhesive CTA-12 for use on many dif- 
ferent types of subfloors, including ply- 
wood, concrete and terrazzo, are also 
pointed out. Minnesota MINING AND 
Mrc. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6. 
Minn. 


SE-513 Bench Tops 


Electronically Glued Hard Maple Preci- 
sion Built Bench Tops is the title of a 
new four-page color folder that describes 
the construction features of Tolco tops for 
schools and industry. The folder is illus- 
trated with pictures, graphs and line draw- 
ings to explain the uses and advantages 
of a laminated hard maple top. A graph 
shows the glue bond obtainable with lami- 
nations of various widths. THE TOLERTON 
Co., 265 N. Freedom Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 


SE-514 High Fidelity Catalog 


Bookiet No, 144. Allied Radio Corpora- 
tion announces the release of a new 
booklet which combines an extensive, il- 
lustrated information tion explaining 
high fidelity, with listings of hi-fi music 
systems and separate components. The 
new booklet, This Is High Fidelity, con- 
sists of 68 pages. Written in non-techni- 
cal language, it explains the functions of 
the basic units used in high fidelity mu- 
sic systems. In addition to systems, com- 
plete listings of the very latest individual 
high-fidelity components, by leading man- 
ufacturers in the field, are included. ALLIED 
Rapio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. 


SE-515 


Catalog No. 205. An 8-page catalog de- 
scribing a new 20-foot length by 30-inch 
width steel deck, has just been released 
by the Airtherm Mfg. Co. The new deck- 
ing covers 100 square feet with just two 
sheets. The catalog describes the savings 
in construction time and costs in addition 
to giving complete details on weights, 
stresses and physical properties. AIRTHERM 
Mre. Co., 730 South Spring Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 


Airtherm Decking 


SE-516 Revolving Doors 


Just released is a new catalog on the Re- 
volving Door Div. of The International 
Steel Co. The brochure contains basic 
facts, figures and planning data on new 
developments in building entrances. It 
features a complete description of air con- « 
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trol, heat and cooling savings achieved by 
revolving doors. Its sections include in- 
formation charts and drawings on revolv- 
ing door requirements, standard models, 
special models, all-glass models etc. For 
the first time the catalog contains complete 
data on International’s motor-driven and 
swing-door entrances. INTERNATIONAL STEEL 
Co., Marketing Services Div., Evansville 
7, Ind. 


SE-517 Machine Tools 


The new 1955 Sheldon Catalog illustrates 
and describes 18 different machine tools. 
Included in this 24-page book is complete 
information and specifications on the many 
new Sheldon lathes now in production. A 
special section on How to Select your 
Sheldon Lathe should prove helpful to 
purchasing agents and shop superintendents 
in selecting a lathe most suited to their job 


No group faces more drastic budget 
limitations than schools and universities. 
They demand labor-saving performance, 
low-cost operation, minimum service 
needs and long, useful life. 

Super leadership in the field of school- 
room cleaning is emphatically revealed 
in the record of purchases by leading 
school systems and universities all over 
America. Year after year more Supers are 
bought in all cleaning fields because the 
Supers do more for less. The wide range 
of models covers every job and price re- 
quirement. 


*Names on request. 


Model M — Most 
popular dry pick- 
up heavy duty 
suction clean- 
er ever built. 
Readily 
portable. 


cr 













THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE CO. 
1947 N. 13th St., Tolede 2, Ohio 










GO TO SCHOOL 
TO LEARN HOW TO 
BUY CLEANERS 


* Bought By 
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requirements. SHELDON Macuine Co., INc., 
4258 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, IIL. 


SE-518 Glass Blocks 


Functions of a new glass block designed 
especially for use in areas with severe sun 
conditions are described in a new booklet 
now being made available by the Kimble 
Glass Co., a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. Known as Owens-Illinois No. 
80-F, the new glass block is designed for 
southern exposures to reject unwanted 
solar heat and light when the sun is at or 
near 45 degree altitude. Above and below 
the 45 degree band, acceptance of light 
gradually increases and the block is par- 
ticularly efficient in transmitting cool 
ground-reflecting light. A matching block 
for northern exposures, No. 80, is designed 
for maximum utilization of cool north 
light. Kimspie Grass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 








Typical Schools* 


CITY A CITY F 
Total—237 Total—27 
First in 1923 First in 1928 
CITY B CITY G 
Total—160 Total—17 
First in 1938 First in 1937 
Ch sy ee CITY H 
Total—62 Total—15 
First in 1921 First in 1927 
CITY D CITY I 
Total—61 Total—13 
First in 1922 First in 1952 
CITY E CITY J 
Total—39 Total—18 
First in 1922 First in 1953 
Cory: & 
Total—12 
First in 1931 
Model BP-1—Wet and dry 
pick-up. Minimum noise. : 
Motor cooled by y 
separate dry air J so 
system. Stainless ams. 
steel at slight / —— | 


extra yer en 
u iS) 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Plant Maintenance Equipment Co. 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 





“Once Over Does It” 


SUPER SUCTION 


SINCE 1911 ® 


RSE OF POWER SUCTION CLEANEIiS” 
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THESE COVERS LOOK ALIKE... 
but what a difference in durability 


For centuries, the Morocco 
leather cover made of rugged 
goatskin has been the mark 
of quality bookbinding. A 
cover made of artificial leather 
(cotton-base fabric to which 
is applied a waterproof coat- 
ing composition) is made to 
resemble Morocco leather in 
appearance. Soft texture, dur- 
ability and /asting beauty of 
genuine goatskin leather 
make the difference in value. 





SHACKLE LOCKS, TOO, 
MAY LOOK ALIKE... 


but only one 





assures the 
uvitimate in 


QUALITY 





eo? 


VOSS 


i 
NO. 68-264 
MASTERKEYED 


NATIONAL LOCK 
combination locks 


The superior design and construction of National 
Lock Combination Locks mean outstanding ad- 
vantages for you. Three-number dialing assures 
convenience in use. Brass working parts, extra 
strong shackle and stainless steel outer case pro- 
vide dependable locker security and long-term 
troublefree service. Available with simplified lock- 
record charts. (Leatherette binder FREE with 
orders of 100 or more locks.) See and examine 
National Lock combination Shackle Locks soon. 








write on your letterhead 
for a FREE sample lock 


ihe 


NATIONAL Leck COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois © Lock Division 





















Index to Advertisers 


American City Bureau 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., T 
American-Olean Tile Co. 
American Playground Device Co. 
American Seating Co. 
\merican Standard Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Seating Co. 
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Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
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Carolina Metal Products 
Claridge Products & Equipment, Inc. 
Clow And Sons, James 
Corning Glass Works 
Cretors Corp. oscsccces. 


Dependable Mfg. Co. .. 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dixie Cup Co. .. 
Don Co., Edward 
Dudley L ock C orp. 
Duke Mfg. Co. 
Duracote Corp. . 
Duro-Test Corp. 


Eagle Lock Co. .. 
Enamel Products Co. 
Endur Paint Co. 
Excello Corp. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fiberesin Plastics Co. 

Fleetwood Furniture Co. 
Ft. Howard Paper Co. 


Geerpres Wringer, Inc. 
General Motors Corp. 
General School Equipment Co. 
Griggs Equipment Co. 


MN ECE, GIG 8s pices cise teks cteede anne te beerveceeee 
Heinz Co. 
Howe F olding Furniture, 


Huntington Laboratories, 
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Jamison Mfg. Co. 
Jennison-Wright Corp. 


Johns-Manville 


Oc hs Oe hy ene eet Oe eee a 


Klopp 
Kuehne 


Engineering, 
Mfg. Co. 
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Warren Webster & Co. 
Wayne Iron Works .. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Westmoreland Metal Mfg. Co. 
Wringer Co. 


White Mop 


Young Co., Paul O. 













THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 





40% UPWARD LIGHT for 
greater brightness control 
and more uniform class- 
room illumination. 


yeh 


— 


_ 


m 


YN TRANSLUCENT, ribbed 

plastic side-panels for prop- 

-_ diffused, high-quality 
t 


light for better seeing. nel cover . . 


All things considered, 
Low-cost School Lighting... 


the Better Lighting choice is 


\ 
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1. Specific 
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make BENJAM 

choice 


= 
ngs considered - -- 


CConatitin all the features shown above which 
have a bearing on school lighting, and you'll 
see why Benjamin Leader Line ‘“Varsity”’ 
Units provide a better learning environment 
at low cost. For example, by combining the 
greater brightness control of 40% upward 
light with the light-diffusing quality of trans- 
lucent plastic side- 
panels, ‘‘Varsity”’ 
achieves high uni- 
ahead formity of illumi- 
Units for Every ° 
truction 

n Cost 


stallatio 5 
nsta we Cost 


m Mainten 
All Cost 


IN the 
e for better 


4 Over- 
lighting! 


SOLD 


UNIQUE V-TYPE reflec- 
tor-louver combination 
eliminates the usual chan- 
. simplifies in- 
stallation and maintenance. 


= Ri 7: MARK 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH ELECTRICAL 


SE-302 





LOUVERS designed for 
proper lamp shielding, less 
dirt collection . . . hinged 
on both sides, or may be 
taken down for cleaning. 


nation with a minimum of harsh ceiling 
contrasts. That means less eye fatigue and a 
better visual environment. Yet, because of 
extremely simple construction, ‘‘Varsity”’ 
Units are available at surprisingly low cost. 
For further details on all the things to consider 
on ‘‘Varsity’’ and the complete Benjamin 
Leader Line of School Lighting Units, send for 
FREE SCHOOL LIGHTING BULLETIN. Write: 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Leader Division, 
Dept. SE, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


§ 
‘Tine 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Exclusive licensee of the Leader Line in Canada: Robertson Irwin Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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Actual bids are confirming 
this Nesbitt aim 


f, 


WA 


“COMFORT AND’ 
TTesitailels 
INCREASED 


SYSTEM COSTS 
REDUCED 
20% OR MORE 


Neshit Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 


Every day brings reports of new school aw which heating and ventilating costs are 20% or more below the norm 
because of the protective Nesbitt Series Wind-o-line System—in which the tubing serves as the supply and return mains. 


Heating and ventilating classrooms with Nesbitt Syncretizers and Wind-o-line Radiation in series hot water circuits, saves 
20% or more of the construction, equipment, and installation costs of conventional piping systems with trenches and runouts. 


For instance: One new $1,481,000 Pennsylvania school ($162,000 for heating and ventilating) saves an estimated $42,000 
with the Nesbitt System—hby a reduction in pipe trenches, smaller pipes and pumps, and less pipe covering and controls. 


A new Ohio school will get Nesbitt unit ventilation and Wind-o-line protection for less than the estimated cost of warm-air 
heating! Other new schools will enjoy the increased comfort and cold-wall protection of this system at comparably lower costs. 


Although savings and convenience are undeniable advantages of the Series Wind-o-line System, of added importance are 
the increased comfort of variable water temperature control, cold surface protection, off-time temperature maintenance. 


lf you don’t have 
Publication 104 

be sure to send 

for it today. 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation 


VA { ot 


a THE HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


Construction cost JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. THAT SETS A NEW STANDARD OF 
data bulletins Please send a copy of Publication 104 [] CLASSROOM COMFORT 


free on request Send me data showing construction costs of schools 
4 using Nesbitt Series Wind-o-line System (J 


Name 
Address 
City 














